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Edwin A. Jones 


Mr. Jones, who is vice president and general 
counsel of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York, was recently elected to his fourth con- 
secutive term as president of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel 
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I Can Sell PERFECT PROTECTION to 


at least two of the ten men who turned 


you down on Life Insurance today! 


An Illustration of the 
PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY 


$20,000 ogy for loss of life from ac- 


dent. 
$10,000 Payabie for loss of sight, two 
hands, two feet, or one hand and 
one foot from accident. 
$30,000 Payable for loss of life, or $20,000 
for loss of sight or two members, 
if due to a collision or upset of a 
private, pleasure automobile while 
traveling therein. 
$50 Weekly if disabled by accident. 
Payable for 52 weeks for occupa- 
tional disability—208 weeks addi- 
tional for permanent disability. 
$75 Weekly indemnity for hospital 
confinement for 15 weeks. 
$50 Medical attendance indemnity for 
non-disabling injuries. 
$50 Weekly indemnity for 52 weeks if 
if disabled by sickness. 
$50 Per month IN ADDITION after 
total and permanent disability by 
accident or sickness has continued 
for four months. No more premi- 
ums to pay and no _ deductions 
from the amount of life insurance 
due your family. 
$5,000 Cash to you at age 65, or 
$5,000 Cash or a substantial monthly in- 
come in event of natural death. 


ISSUED IN LARGER OR 
SMALLER AMOUNTS 








Nearly a _ half-billion of insurance in 


and assets exceeding $66,000,000 . . . with- 
aut consolidation or re-insurance . . . in 26 
years. 


199 


“Every one of them is interested in INCOME insurance . 
and that’s just what Perfect Protection is! You don’t have 
to die to win! It’s a policy that appeals to the man who judges 
insurance as he judges his other investments . . . on the basis 
of the actual cash return he gets out of it!” 


Perfect Protection, originated by Reliance, is the greatest con- 
tract any man can buy or sell! To hundreds of men . . . once 
low-producers it has made possible the earning of real 
money and enjoyment of the luxuries of life. Reliance agencies, 
offering every opportunity that any ambitious man could desire, 
with direct home-office connection, standard contracts, effective 
cooperation that means lower lapse ratios and greatly increased 
live-prospect leads, maximum first-year commissions and re- 
newals, are open to men who qualify. Full particulars . . . in 
confidence . . . if you mail the coupon. 


“SELI. PERFECT PROTECTION AND YOU'LL SELL 
MORE LIFE INSURANCE” 

















Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
Dept. S-7, Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me full particulars of Perfect Protection and 
vour Prosperity Plan for Agents. 
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Industrial Insurers Conference 


Weekly Premium Business Scrutinized by Leading Executives at 
Session in Chicago; Methods of Compensating A gents 
and Field Management Discussed 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 19.—The Indus- 
trial Insurers Conference came of age 
this year. It celebrated its 21st birth- 
day in Chicago at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel on Sept. 17, 18 and 
19 of last week. The convention was 
in the capable hands of George R. Ken- 
dall, president of the Washington Fi- 
delity National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago. The member compa- 
nies of this convention, 33 in number, 
write about 75 per cent of the weekly 
premium Accident and Health Insur- 
ance business of the country. Formerly 
known as the Southern Industrial Con- 
ference all but seven of its members 
have their headquarters located in the 
South. 

Since the organization of the Con- 
ference in 1909 it has done much to 
stabilize, modernize and _ standardize 
the business and has contributed to the 
eradication of the many evils which 
brought about the need of organiza- 
tion. As a result the growth of the 
member companies has been in accord 
with their studied efforts. In 1910 
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these companies had a health and acci- 
dent premium income of $3,520,331. 





LL the officers of the Indus- 
trial Insurers Conference 
were reelected at the annual 
meeting in Chicago, September 
17-19. The official roster is as fol- 
lows: President, George R. Ken- 
dall, president Washington Fidel- 
ity National Insurance Co.; Vice- 
President, A. B. Langley, vice- 
president Carolina Life Insurance 
Co.; Secretary-Treasurer, G. W. 
Munford, secretary Home Secur- 
ity Life Insurance Co. 

The executive committee in- 
cludes the following: Chairman, 
E. T. Burr, Raleigh, N. C.; R. H. 
Dobbs, Atlanta, Ga.; C. E. Clarke, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; C. A. Craig, 
Nashville, Tenn.; P. M. Estes, 
Nashville, Tenn.; W. R. Lathrop, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. R. Leal, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Peyton 
Jones, Macon, Ga. 











Consistent increases brought the vol- 
ume to $23,826,034 in 1919 and to $38,- 
233,962 in 1929. 

The total claim ratio, while showing 
slight increases during the past few 
years, has had a variation in the 21 
years ranging from 37.47 per cent to 
46.99 per cent in 1929. Incidentally 
the lowest ratio is in the first year of 
operation while the highest suffered 
was last year. This definite upward 
trend in the claim ratio is occasioning 
some considerable concern among the 
alert managers of the Conference. It 
would not be surprising, however, if 
remedial measures would be forthcom- 
ing, possibly as a direct result of two 
papers presented at this meeting, sug- 
gesting the elimination of first week 
claims in accident and health policies. 
A discussion of this topic, led by James 
F. Ramey, secretary of the Washing- 
ton Fidelity National Life, and A. D. 
Johnson of the United Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, occasioned consider- 
able comment on the floor. Their pa- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ASULEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





convention in Toronto and the im- 
mediately following important one at 
the Hotel Stevens in Chicago I tried 
to ease through a “reprint” column. 
The eagle eye of the boss immediately 
spotted the substitution and decreed, 
once again, that “You hit the ball or 
walk”. I thought his expresion was 
especially apt at the moment because 
he was betting on the Dodgers to win 
the National League Pennant Race. 
Now, in the light of future develop- 
ments, he has realized that the Cards 
are the class of the league. . . but let 
that go. 


Oc the eve of leaving for the big 


* * #* 


HAVE to write a column, without 
benefit of House Organ assistance. 
Allright, let us take up the industrial 
insurer. An appropriate time to dis- 
cuss this subject as the annual conven- 
tion of that body has just convened in 
Milwaukee. The Metropolitan Life 
points out that while the actuarial 
tables give the general population of 
the United States a common advance 
of five years life expectation now over 
1912, those who were industrially in- 
sured could figure on nine years above 
the average. 
* * * 
ERHAPS the Life Extension In- 
stitute might capitalize this record 
far and beyond anything within the 
power of the life insurance companies 
or THE SPECTATOR, but the bare fact 
that those who have taken out indus- 
trial insurance live longer is incontro- 
vertible. It may well be that men who 
have contracted for insurance are more 
careful of their health. Maybe it is 
that men who buy life insurance must 
be healthier than the average. Even 
the latter hypothesis is a dare and a 
challenge to the average prospect which 
he will seldom pass up. 
OWEVER you put it, the fact 
remains that Industrial Insurance 
has saved the day in August 1930, 
and it is my opinion that as time 
goes on it will run Group and Ordinary 
lines a close race for first honor in 
production hereafter. Aside from the 
tremendous amount of business written 
by “The Debit Man” each year, we 
must give him credit for the mission- 
ary work he does. Millions of Ordinary 
insurance has been sold on the follow- 
ups in the wake the man who ealls 
once a week and sometimes oftener. 





LTHOUGH some executives and 
A others still have their secretaries, 
stenographers, or office boy gatekeep- 
ers use the phrase to a visitor, “Mr. X 
is in conference,” the expression has 
been so much laughed at in public and 
private that many men have tried to 
secure another excuse for not seeing 
a caller, even though it may be quite 


true that they are in a conference. 
a 


OR the past few weeks and for a 


few weeks yet to come there is 
such a phrase which may be used and 
employed and usually with no thought 
of deception—“Mr. X is in——-—at the 
annual convention of the ay 








EPTEMBER and October are pre- 

eminently the convention months 
in the insurance world. The National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers spent the second week of this 
month in New England, the first two 
days in Hartford and the rest of the 
week touring through Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine and 
Rhode Island. The International 
Claims Association, as well as the an- 
nual convention of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel, were 
in session at Ottawa, Sept. 10-13, 
followed shortly by the semi-annual 
convention of the Western Underwrit- 
ers’ Association which was held at 
Toronto. Last week the Industrial In- 
surance Conference was held at Chi- 
cago and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is holding forth this 
week at Toronto. 


HE annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference opens 
next Monday at Milwaukee as does the 
American Life Convention at Chicago 
and the joint convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents and the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters at White Sulpher 
Springs. si x 
HE annual meeting of the Na- 
4 yer Association of Insurance 
Agents will be held at Dallas, Oct. 7 
and 10, and later in the month the 
Association of Life Agency Officers will 
meet at Chicago. 
* 


HESE conventions, and perhaps I 

have left out a few, are, I insist, 
reason enough for one failing to find 
the person he wants to see at an insur- 
ance company office during the next 
few weeks, and “He is in conference” 
should have at least a brief rest. 





ROFESSOR RUSSELL P. DRAKE 
Pz the Syracuse University School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
breaks into the news this week with 
a statistical study of municipal insur- 
ance in New York State. The good 
professor’s methods, I fear, are not 
very profound. He has simply added 
up the premiums paid in by forty-seven 
New York villages and cities during 
the last ten years and found that they 
exceeded the losses; therefore, he de- 
duces, municipal fire insurance is a 
waste of money. He is palpably miss- 
ing the whole point of insurance pro 
tection. ’ 


AMING Albany, Rochester, Troy 
N and New York City, Professor 
Drake says, “These four cities have 
decided that it is more economical in 
the long run for them to pay fire losses 
than it is to pay the premiums to cover 
these losses.” I like the professor’s 
phrase “in the long run,” particularly 
when his own figures are based on a 
ten-year period. Has he ever heard of 
San Francisco, Baltimore, Chelsea, 
Salem and Fall River? 

cok: 

INALLY, I offer you this: “Fire 
gpa taa on public property should 
be carried only as a last resort,” says 
Professor Drake. What does he mean 
by such a statment? How does one 
apply insurance as a last resort—by 
insuring after the loss? It is, indeed, 
a deep mystery to me and I’m afraid 
that I shall never raise my boy to be 
a student at the Syracuse University 
School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs. 


ERHAPS you are still wondering 

if business is bad or is it just that 
we all think business is bad. Well, 
here is a little dope on three of the 
country’s key industries: The produc- 
tion of pig iron in the first eight 
months of the year was 20 per cent 
lower than for the corresponding period 
of last year, and the steel ingot output 
is 23 per cent lower. Construction 
contracts awarded in the 37 States 
east of the Rockies for the first eight 
months of 1930 were off 19 per cent 
as compared with last year. The first 
seven months of passenger car and 
truck production in 1930 dropped 33 
per cent below 1929. Read ’em and 
weep. — 


We print the above merely because 
the first step in recovery is finding out 
how far we’ve fallen. 
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August Fire Loss 


INCE June last when the fire 

loss in the United States was 
placed by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters at $31,818,266, 
the records show an _ increase 
month by month, the loss in July 
having been nearly $35,000,000, 
while in August last it was 
$36,043,679. This sum is $5,- 
596,786 greater than in August, 
1929, and brings the total for 
the first eight months of the 
current year up to $313,231,- 
190. This compares with $292,- 
525,181 in the first eight months 
of 1929, and is an increase of 
more than $20,000,000 for that 
period. 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 
Leading Fire Insurance Companies in a Decade 


LTHOUGH the one hundred 
largest fire insurance com- 


panies operating in the United 
States during the past decade had 
combined underwriting and in- 
vestment earnings to the amount 
of $7,785,604,474, the result of 
their underwriting operations 
was unsatisfactory, their net 
profit on their insurance trans- 
actions having been but $1,520,- 
708, whereas their underwriting 
income earned was $6,923,590,- 
855. On this tremendous volume 
of business, the underwriting 
profit was but two _ one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent, whereas 
the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners recog- 
nizes 5 per cent of underwriting 
income earned as being a fair 
proportion of profit to be derived 
from insurance transactions, and, 
in addition, a company should ob- 
tain a further profit of 3 per cent 
to provide against future confla- 
gration losses. 

During the ten-year period end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1929, the net earn- 
ings from investments of the one 
hundred companies listed in the 
accompanying tabulation aggre- 
gated $862,013,619, which, being 
added to the underwriting profit, 
produces the sum of $863,534,327, 
the disposal of which is an inter- 
esting feature of the business. 
The figures in the table for the 
foreign companies are those of 
the United States branches, and 
figures for such companies in the 
dividend column represent the 
sums remitted by them to their 
home offices. The net earnings of 
$863,534,327 were sufficient to en- 
able the companies to pay net 
dividends, over the amounts of 
surplus paid in by American com- 
panies or received from head 
offices of foreign companies, of 
$312,505,647. Increases in special 
reserves, etc., required $33,128,- 
489, and left the sum of $517,- 
900,191 to be added to surplus 
funds for the further protection 
of policyholders. It will be ob- 


served that such of the compa- 
nies listed as were operating in 
San Francisco at the time of the 
conflragation there, in 1906, lost 
$116,818,860 by that catastrophe 
alone, while their combined un- 
derwriting profit in the last ten 
years has been but $1,520,708. 

Two factors in fire underwrit- 
ing are given no consideration in 
this table, although in the opin- 
ion of some underwriters, they 
should be considered when com- 
puting underwriting profits and 
losses. One of the factors re- 
ferred to is the amount included 
in the unearned premium fund 
representing the expense of plac- 
ing the business on the books, the 
reserve being calculated by frac- 
tions of the gross premiums writ- 
ten, and not upon the net writings 
after deducting acquisition cost. 
The other factor is the interest 
earned on the invested portion of 
the unearned premium reserve, 
which, some underwriters con- 
tend, should receive consideration 
as a portion of underwriting 
earnings, because, except for the 
underwriting transactions, such 
interest would not have been re- 
ceived. 

Although no very serious con- 
flagration has occurred in recent 
years, the risk of heavy Joss by 
such a catastrophe still exists, 
and the underwriting business 
should be so conducted as to yield 
a reasonable profit with due re- 
gard for possible future losses, 
as well as to make a fairly ade- 
quate return to investors from 
year to year. 

But forty-six of the one hun- 
dred companies whose experience 
is tabulated were able to wrest an 
underwriting profit from the bus- 
iness during the last decade, de- 
spite the fact that there was no 
heavy conflagration loss during 
that period. 

All manufacturing and mer- 
cantile businesses habitually rely 
upon fire insurance as a protec- 
tive measure, and such insurance 
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is generally regarded a necessary 
factor in the conduct of any 
branch of business, as well as for 
indemnification for losses on resi- 
dential buildings and other pri- 
vate property. It is manifest, 
therefore, that all the people are 
interested in having fire insur- 
ance companies maintain their 
financial strength; and, to accom- 
plish this desirable result, to 
charge fair premium rates. Fire 
insurance is a great stabilizer 
and protector, and the capital in- 
vested in it is worthy of a fair 
yield for those who place it at the 
risk of the business. 


Copyright, 1930, by The Spectator Com- 
pany, New York. 


Pacific Mutual Life Meets 
in Toronto 


Vice-President Moore and Guest 
Speakers Feature Two-Day 
Convention Program 


[By a Starr CorreEsPONDENT | 


Coincident with the livest convention 
ever held by the Life Underwriters of 
the United States and Canada, the 
General Agents of the Pacific Mutual 
Life held their sixteenth annual meet- 
ing in the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
on Sept. 22 and 23. The outstanding 
feature of the first day’s session was 
an inspirational address delivered by 
C. I. D. Moore, vice-president and as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. He 
talked on the topic of future plans of 
the company and also on the future of 
life insurance. His viewpoint in both 
respects was optimistic. John W. 
Yates, of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, was a guest speaker at the con- 
vention, as was Dr. S. S. Huebner, of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers. Advertising matters domi- 
nated both sessions on Tuesday. 


J. M. Holcombe Speaks 


In the morning, F. B. Schwentker 
gave a lucid explanation of how the 
general agent could spend money for 
printers ink and make a profit out of 
the deal; while in the afternoon, Lee 
B. Scheuer gave his ideas on the proper 
use of the telephone and circulars as 
sales aids. John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., was a guest speaker at the annual 
banquet on Tuesday evening, and Vice- 
President Moore was toast master. 
J. H. Russell presided over the Pacific 
Mutual General Agency Association 
during the past year. 


Editorial 


Union Central Life Holds Annual 
Agency Convention 


More than 800 agents participated 
in the annual agency convention of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany held at the company’s home of- 
fices at Cincinnati last week. The pro- 
gram was devoted to a_ threefold 
theme—“Our Company, Our Agents, 
and Our Policyholders.” One of these 
themes was taken up each day in the 
order named. 

Included in the brilliant galaxy of 
speakers were President Jesse H. Clark, 
Jr., Jerome Clark, Henry P. Burke 


of Philadelphia, Robert M. Green, 
treasurer of the Union Central; Wen- 
dell F. Hanselman, assistant super- 
visor of agencies; Charles Hommeyer, 
vice-president; E. S. Brashears, gen- 
eral agent in Washington, D. C., and 
C. B. Knight of New York. 

Extracts from their addresses will 
appear in later educational sections of 
THE SPECTATOR. 


OU will make more money, if you 

see more prospects who are insur- 
able, who have a definite need of insur- 
ance benefits. 
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in the day’s work. 


Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


: NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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_ ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. The 
Company’s 3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sun- 
light and quiet possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 
20th Century utilities and conveniences that multiply human effciency 
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Pre-Convention Pro- 
gram at Toronto 





Life Underwriters Executive 
Committee Passes on 
Important Problems 





Will Intensify Efforts 





Estate Taxation and Develop- 
ments in Institutional Adver- 
tising Early Features 


By FraNk ELLINGTON 


TORONTO, Sept. 23.—Today’s meeting 
of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers bids fair to eclipse in point of 
interest the main sessions which will 
get under way tomorrow morning with 
the “Million Dollar Round Table” 
breakfast. 

The trustees’ meeting of Monday 
might well be included in a report of 
Monday’s session inasmuch as Roger 
B. Hull, managing director of the 
National Association summarized the 
developments of the previous day in 
his address to the committee. 

Mr. Hull’s report was ‘especially in- 
teresting and was charged with infor- 
mation of a non-routine nature. First 
off he said that the trustees had unani- 
mously approved every plan of progress 
advocated by the officers of the National 
Association. The men comprising this 
board agreed that although the past 
six months have been bad, and the next 
six months may be worse, now is the 
time to step out rather than retrench. 
The trustees have gone on record as ap- 
proving the expenditure of a very con- 
siderable amount of money for the pur- 
pose of advertising life insurance. An 
exhibit of an exceptional nature has 
been devised and adopted which will be 
used in all possible quarters. More of 
this matter will be printed in future 
issues of THE SPECTATOR. 
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The report went on to state that Mrs. 
W. S. Pritchard, well-known women’s 
club worker of Iowa, has been engaged 
on a full-time basis to carry the mes- 
sage of life insurance benefits to the 
women of America. Mrs. Pritchard is 
a life insurance enthusist and her con- 
nection with the National Association 
is certain to be productive of much 
good. 

The trustees approved the “Traveling 
School Plan.” Elton J. Bragg will be 
the head of a course of life insurance 
sales instruction which will be within 
the reach of every life underwriter of 
the East and Middle West during the 
next few months and next summer the 
same course will be presented on the 
West Coast in an elaborated style. The 
fee for this is reported to be negligible 
in consideration with the benefits and 
it is expected to go a long ways in the 
prive against “business depression.” 

These matters in connection with the 
fact that the National Association has 
just issued a manual of local associa- 
tion pretices for te benefit of association 
officers and workers, writter by Major 
Hull, augurs well for the future pros- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Life Company Results 
in 1929 


New York Insurance De- 
partment Soon to _ Issue 
Abstracts on 49 Companies 


Over 16 Billion New 
Business 











Ten Pension Funds and Retire- 
ment Systems Included in 
Current Report 


The results of life insurance oper- 
ations during 1929 by companies au- 
thorized in New York State have been 
ascertained by Thomas F. Behan, act- 
ing superintendent of insurance, al- 
though the volume covering this line 
of insurance will not be off the press 
for several weeks. An advance report 
giving summaries of the principal fig- 
ures before audit appeared in April 
last. 

The present volume when issued will 
contain abstracts and tabulations from 
the audited statements of 18 life com- 
panies of New York, 27 of other States 
and 4 United States branches of Cana- 
dian companies, a total of 49; as also 
abstracts of 12 New York pension 
funds and retirement systems. 

The life companies represented in 
New York carry close to 80 per cent 
of the business in force in the United 
States, and the combined 1929 results 
show a substantial increase of new 
business over that of the year previous, 
as has been the case each year for a 
decade. The’ new business of 1919 
totaled less than seven billion; for 1929, 
over sixteen billion. 

The combined assets of life com- 
panies represented in New York at 
the beginning of 1930 totaled $15,015,- 
941,517, an increase during 1929 of 
over one and a quarter billion dollars 
and nearly 100 per cent imcrease since 
1922. 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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pers were referred to the executive 
committee for further discussion. 

When the meeting was called to or- 
der by President Kendall on Wednes- 
day morning there were about 50 in at- 
tendance—this attendance was subse- 
quently increased to about 75. Rev. Ben- 
jamin M. Will, pastor of the Sheridan 
Road Methodist Church, delivered the 
invocation, and Ellis McFarland, repre- 
senting the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, welcomed the convention to 
the city. He stressed the enormous 
growth of Chicago, which has so in- 
cited the jealousy of the other cities 
of the country that they had invented 
stories of a gang land with which he 
as representative of the Association of 
Commerce, had never come in contact. 
Response to this welcome was made by 
P. M. Estes, General Counsel of the 
Life & Casualty Company of Nashville, 
Tenn. Economist Harland J. Allen of 
the Forman’s State National Bank, 
due to the absence of Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, delivered the principal address. 
He took a rather pessimistic viewpoint 
of trade recovery. 

The opening address of the Thurs- 
day morning session was delivered by 
William J. Bradley, publicity manager 
of the Home Life Insurance of Amer- 
ica. It was styled “Stimulating Sales 
with Special Effort in Sales Folders.” 
It is printed in full in the Educational 
Section of this issue. 

F. J. Peebles of the Life & Casualty 
Company of Nashville, in his talk, 
“Home Office Records as an Aid in 
Field Management,” outlined the com- 
prehensive plan which he had devel- 
oped for his company by which they 
were able to keep currently informed 
not only on the progress of the busi- 
ness of the company but also of the 
district offices and the agents them- 
selves. A difficult subject, Mr. Peebles 
handled it to the interest and enlight- 
enment of his confreres. 

H. T. Dobbs of the Industrial Life & 
Health Insurance Company of Atlanta, 





Industrial Insurers Conference 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Ga., spoke on “Salary System vs. Com- 
mission and Times Contract.” Mr. 
Dobbs outlined the very favorable ex- 
perience of his company which is 
unique in that it maintains its agency 
organization on a salary basis. His 
paper is presented elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The Honorable Clarence C. Wysong, 
Insurance Commissioner of Indiana 
and president of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, spoke 
at this session. He pointed out the duties 
of an insurance commissioner as he 
saw them. They varied to such an ex- 
tent from the commonly accepted ideas 
as to these duties that his words on 
this subject are given verbatim in an- 
other column, in order that incoming 
officials may have the experience of 
their convention president to guide 
them during their tenure of office. 

At the final session Friday morning, 
James F. Ramey and A. D. Johnson 
led in discussion on the elimination of 
first week disability in Health and Ac- 
cident Insurance. C. A. Craig, pres- 
ident of the National Life & Accident 
Insurance Company of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, the largest company in the in- 
dustrial health and accident field, 
spoke on “Building an Organization.” 
He pointed out that the first essential 
in any organization was its foundation. 
This foundation, he said, was built 
upon the confidence that the men had 
in its management. Their faith in the 
integrity and squareness of the man- 
agement brought about a loyalty which 
in turn brought about a permanency 
and ultimate success to the company. 
The key man in an agency organiza- 
tion, the speaker said, is the head of 
the district office; he is the company in 
that district and by him is the company 
judged. In selecting him, character is 
the first consideration, Mr. Craig 
pointed out, for he selects the agents 
in the field. If he be a man of char- 
acter it is obvious that his selections 
will have a tendency toward character. 


Urges Retention of Agents 
as Confidence Builder 





R. H. Dobbs Says Salary System 
Is Best Method for Compen- 
sating Industrial Agents 


Speaking at the Industrial Insurers 
Conference at Chicago last week on 
the merits of the salary system vs. 
commission and times contract for pay- 
ment of industrial insurance agents, 
R. H. Dobbs, vice-president of the In- 
dustrial Life and Health Insurance 
Company of Atlanta said in part: 

As officials of industrial life insur- 
ance companies you are keenly aware 
that the man in direct contact with the 
policyholder is, in the last analysis, 
that man who makes the reputation of 
the company. In industrial insurance, 
confidence, first in the agent, and then 
in the company, is the vital factor in 
the writing and retention of valuable 
business. Your agent makes or mars 
the business. 

Conceding, then, the importance of 
the writing agent, we must next con- 
sider the especially baleful effect in in- 
dustrial life and health insurance of 
what is kown in general business as 
the “turnover.” 

A constant or even frequent change 
in agents destroys the industrial pol- 
icyholder’s confidence in the methods 
and even the stability of the company, 
be it ever so well-bulwarked financially. 


The average industrial policyholder is 


not capable, or at least does not know 
how, to go about ascertaining the finan- 
cial strength of a company—he hears 
his neighbor or his fellow workman 
talk of its reputation, or even of its 
treatment of him or acquaintances, and 
so bases an opinion. 

Our “turnover” in the agency force 
is as small as we can consistently make 
it. We realize that a large “turnover” 
is not only destructive of the confidence 
of the policyholders, but tends to de- 
prive us as well of the benefit of the 
close personal knowledge of the char- 
acter and habits of the individual pol- 
icyholders which helps keep down the 
payment of unwarranted claims and a 
consequent rise in the claim ratio. 

The salary system better enables us, 
we believe, to retain the services of 
good men over long periods and to re- 
ward outstanding and consistent ser- 
vice. 

From the agents’ standpoint it gives 
a greater incentive to the writing of 
desirable business only. 





THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY , FORT WAYNE, /ND. 
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George R. Kendall 


The following quotation is from 
Mr. Kendall’s presidential address 
to the Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference: 

The world in which we live and 
move has always been a changing 
world; today the only difference is 
that the changes come upon us 
more rapidly. I am sure that 
during the past two or three years 
many of us have been thinking of 
what the future has in store for 
our business. Up to the present 
we have all exerted our efforts 
more or less along the same lines 
and in the same general direction. 
Great as our progress has been in 
the past, I am convinced that the 
surface has merely been scratched. 
If we will carry the message of 
protection against sickness and ac- 
cident into the home of every fam- 
ily in this vast country of ours, 
there is no limit to the business 
that can be placed on our books. 
Who will deny the crying need of 
universal protection against dis- 
ability from sickness or accident? 

I do not believe, however, that 
we have progressed enough to 
keep in step with the times. Gen- 
erally speaking, we have adopted 
one form of policy and endeavored 
to sell it regardless of whether or 
not it filled real needs and sup- 
plied the wants of the insuring 
public at large. I recall my own 
early experience on an Industrial 
Life debit; all I had to sell was a 
single policy form. With the 
changing times, Industrial Life 
companies, realizing the need, now 
issue several kinds of Industrial 
Life policies, and we are all famil- 
iar with what they have accom- 
plished. 


One of the chief purposes of 
this conference is to promote the 
industrial health and _ accident 
business. I believe, my friends, 
that we have the facilities, the 
brains and the energy to bring 
about the dawn of a new day in 
our line of business, but we shall 
have to develop more _ initiative. 
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Comm. W ysong Looks 
at His Job 


President of National Con- 


vention Defines Limits of 
State Official’s Duties 








Is Not Company Manager 





“We Ask That You Be Able to 
Fulfill our Contract,” He 
Tells Industrial Insurers 


Honorable Clarence C. Wysong 
(Commissioner of Insurance, State of 
Indiana) before Industrial Insurers 
Conference: 

I have often thought that when a 
lawyer became insurance commissioner 
of a State he has had a great advan- 
tage, and on the other hand, I have 
felt that sometimes he was _ handi- 
capped. A lawyer will follow the law. 
He probably will not go out of the pur- 
view of the law. He will hew to the 
line, but his training and instincts are 
so inground in him that when a prop- 
osition is laid on the table before him, 
figuratively speaking, he will walk all 
the way ’round it to see if there are 
any holes in it. 

An insurance supervisor, the official 
of any State, is not the king and not 
the czar; he is not placed there for 
the purpose of breaking corporations, 
he is not placed there to be the dema- 
gogue of the public, but he is placed 
there for the sole purpose of seeing 
persons rely upon the supervision of 
the State and the companies operating 
in that State over his signature of 
license, and the people of that State 
have a right to believe that when that 
character is underwritten they may 
rely upon it. 

You gentlemen are engaged in what 
is the most hazardous and unsatisfac- 
tory and the most troublesome busi- 
ness, the insurance supervising. 

I do not say it derogatorily, but it is 
a fact that you deal with a class that 
are not so much concerned with the 
laws of the State, not so much con- 
cerned with the equitable problems 
that arise, the people who do not think, 
the people who do not reason, the peo- 
ple who only believe that when they 
have a contract of insurance that it 
calls for so much regardless of condi- 
tions, circumstances, etc. These people 
believe that when the States authorize 
the company to write your insurance 
they are entitled to all that which they 
ask for, and having paid their pre- 
miums that there is no question that 
when they make the demand, payment 
will be forthcoming. 

As Mr. Ramey has said, more trouble 
probably arises out of the accident and 
health business than any other class of 
business. It is not the fault of the 
company; it is not the fault of the 
insurance department; and it probably 
isn’t the fault of the insurance public, 
but the public look to the supervising 
officials. 

We understand, we know, that insur- 
ance institutions are not philanthropic 
institutions. Insurance institutions and 
insurance organizations are wholly 

(Concluded on page 49) 














James F. Ramey 


Speaking before the Industrial 
Insurers Conference on the elim- 
ination of the first week in acci- 
dent and health policies, Mr. 
Ramey, who is secretary of the 
Washington Fidelity National In- 
surance Company, Chicago, said 
in part: 

In the Industrial Sub-Standard 
Accident and Health field it has 
become the universal custom to 
issue contracts paying from the 
first day of disability. This prac- 
tice cannot be changed in a day, 
nor in a year, and it may not be- 
come obsolete for another genera- 
tion. It is my personal opinion 
that there should be an elimina- 
tion period of at least one week. 
On this point I am quite sure an 
argument can be started wherever 
two or three Industrial Insurance 
Company officials gre foregath- 
ered. Since there are present here 
today the executives of most of 
the leading companies, it is my 
hope that the above statement may 
jolt us out of our complacent atti- 
tude and start some mental gym- 
nastics, whether an immediate ac- 
tion is taken or not. In defense 
of the present system much ora- 
tory should be forthcoming. 

There are so many plausible 
reasons to sustain this position 
that are obvious to all of us, that 
I shall not enter into a long dis- 
cussion of any of them, but con- 
tent myself with the mere mention 
of only a few. The possibilities 
might be summed up as follows: 

1—A substantially reduced pre- 
mium; 2—Larger weekly indem- 
nity benefits; 3—Larger accidental 
death benefits; 4—Larger funeral 
(or natural death) benefits; 5— 
Fewer small claims; 6—More time 
to investigate the claim; 7—Fewer 
fraudulent claims too small to 
contest; 8—More benefits when 
needed, and less benefits when not 
so badly needed; 9—Less corre- 
spondence; 10—Less claim. ex- 
pense and 11—Greater security 
from epidemics. 























A 
SELF- 
STARTING 
HOME 
OFFICE 


No insurance man wants to be 
connected with a company that 
is like a machine waiting to be 
cranked. 


The home office of the Inter- 
Southern Life sends a continual 
stream of creative ideas out to 
its men in the field—prospect 
lists, sales methods and sugges- 
tions, attractive policy forms, 


and so on. 


And there is the daily coopera- 
tion that is possible in a company 
large ‘enough to command re- 
spect, but not too large to permit 


close relations between thhome 


office and field. 


The Inter-Southern invites am- 


bitious men into its family. 





\ 


~ 

INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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CAREY G. ARNETT, President 
Home Office, Louisville, Ky. 














AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Mr. Agent— 


Are you interested in working under 
a direct home office contract? 


If so, clip the coupon! 


This company offers such a contract 
to men and women of character and 
ability. Write all forms, life, endow- 
ment, old age pensions, educational, 
juvenile, commercial health and ac- 


cident and group policies. | 


Nearly $600,000,000 Insurance in Force 
$38,014,715 Assets $4,856,661 Surplus 


Wilfred S. McLeod, Secretary, Board of Control B-9 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 


Give me particulars of your agency proposition. 
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Permanent 
Satisfaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 


The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting | 


+] . . 
nent, all round satisfaction. 


Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 

operates on the Direct Agency plan. | 


Policyholders and Agents profit'as a 








result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Promoted by The Travelers 
Insurance Company 





Benedict D. Flynn Becomes Vice- 
President and Actuary; Daniel 
A. Read and Lewis M. Ro- 
botham Also Advanced 


Benedict D. Flynn, Daniel A. Read 
and Lewis M. Robotham were elected 
to advanced positions on the staff of 
The Travelers’ Insurance Company at 
a meeting of the board of directors last 
week. 





Benedict D. Flynn 


Mr. Flynn, who has been secretary 
of the company since 1922 and secretary 
and actuary since early in the present 
year, was made vice-president and 
actuary; Mr. Read, who has been assist- 
ant secretary was elected secretary, 
succeeding Mr. Flynn, and Mr. Robot- 
ham, who has been assistant secretary 
of the life department since 1916, was 
made secretary of the same department, 
succeeding the late J. Stanley Scott. 

Mr. Flynn was born in Hartford, 
graduated from the Hartford High 
School and attended Trinity College in 
Hartford, leaving there to become an 
employee of The Travelers, March 3, 
1902. Five years later he was made 
assistant actuary, in 1911 actuary of 
the casualty departments and in 1913, 
assistant secretary. In 1922 Mr. Flynn 
was elected secretary. 

Early in the present year all 
actuarial work in the three Travelers 
companies was put under the direction 
of Mr. Flynn as secretary and actuary. 
Mr. Flynn has done a great deal of 
pioneering work along actuarial lines 
and is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
ot America, a Fellow and a former 
president of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. 
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Progress During 1930 


Nineteen Thirty has seen many strides made 
by the Manhattan. 


Its paid for business shows an increase for 
each month of 1930 over the corresponding 
months of 1929. 








It has just issued an exceptional Low Cost 


Policy. 


Its 1930 Rate Book and Manual is up-to-the- 
minute in its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the best ever. 


It Pays to Be a Manhattan Man 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| Organized 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 


Represent a company that pro- 





Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company tects against Accident and IIl-Health 
Prompe Claim —that offers this kind of Insurance 
Payments in the attractive form of 
ben Contract 
ge Commissions 
haath Mmeenaie INCOME GUARANTY 
Substantial Company It’s a wonderfully comfortable 
Pays on Any Disease feeling to know that you are earning 
Pays on Any Accident liberal commissions and at the same : 
Pays Special time serving our Gold Seal Policy- 
Indemnities holders with the best obtainable. 
OUR TERRITORY It costs nothing to investigate our 
eats plan—the many exclusive, salable 
Illinois California features. They are bound to interest 


you, as they have others. 


A@ = Write Us Today — 
Income Guaranty Company 


“Ineomes Guaranteed” 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 © Legal Reserve Stock Com 
Tacome Building { Established 1917 }+——-_. South Bend, In 
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The Rewards of 














Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
York affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 


34 Nassau Street 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 





President 2nd ee 
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Manager of Agencies 
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The Peoria Life— 
It Pays! 


The Peoria Life has:built a widespread reputation 
for promptness by its policy of paying all claims 
within 30 minutes of receipt of proofs. In every 
community where the Peoria Life operates, it wins 
warm approval by its quick and liberal settlements. 

Peoria Life agents, like Peoria Life policyholders, 
realize the profit of Peoria Life Service. They 
prosper because their Company’s wide variety of 
policies enables them to meet all circumstances, to 
cover the insurance needs of men, women, and 
children; because they have distinctive policies 
whose attractive features are not matched elsewhere; 
because they are constantly being stimulated by 
an interesting program of contests and worthwhile 
rewards; because their Company is continually 
developing its territory and creating new oppor- 
tunities for its agents; because it assumes re- 
sponsibility for their success, and promotes their 
progress by practical training and thorough, help- 
ful Home Office cooperation. 

Peoria Life agents join their policyholders and 
beneficiaries in saying: “Peoria Life Service Pays!” 


PEORIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Peoria, Illinois 



































AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 





Established 1899 








HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
PRESIDENT 


Orr new plan 


succeeds because 
it embodies the 
most modern of 
all principles of 
sound selling: 








The principle which 
aims at the outset to se- 
cure financial independ- 
ence for the agent! 


For full information write 


Witt ons 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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School for Managers 
Big Success 





Over Seventy Leading Life 
Agents in Attendance 
at Toronto 


New Sales Ideas Stressed 








Securing New Agents and Meth- 
ods of Training Emphasized 
in Two-Day Session 


[By a Starr CorrESPONDENT] 


TORONTO, OnT., Sept. 23.—On Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week the Sales 
Research Bureau presented a pre-con- 
vention lecture course which was at- 
tended by over seventy leading life 
agency men. 

The program was under the personal 
direction of John Marshall Holcombe, 





J. M. Holcombe, Jr. 


Jr., ably assisted by Stanley G. Dick- 
inson and H. G. Kenagy. 

The first session was opened by Mr. 
Kenagy and John Marshal. Holcombe, 
Jr., delivered the first lecture. His topic 
was “Plan Building” this talk was en- 
thusiastically received and from the 
moment until the close of the meeting 
the course was given to a full house. 
The three sales research bureau execu- 
tives, Holcombe, H. Dickinson and 
Kenagy, alternated all day Tuesday and 
Wednesday in presenting a series of 
discussions of subjects which mean 
actual cash for the life underwriter. 
Especially was it stressed that during 
a period of business depression the 
manager should exert special care to 
see that he secures the best possible 
material in the way of new salesmen 
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New York Report 


(Concluded from page 7) 


About twelve billions of such assets 
are invested in mortgage loans and in 
securities consisting of bonds and 
stocks, in nearly equal amounts. Mort- 
gage loans have continued active as 
for the past ten years and at the end 
of 1929 exceeded the amount invested 
in bonds and stocks by about $377,500,- 
000. The excess the year previous was 
$317,000,000. 

The surplus and special funds (in- 
cluding $26,100,000 capital) over all 
liabilities amount to $955,850,393, of 








and then give them proper training. 
Among the outstanding topics dis- 
cussed were the following: tested re- 
cruiting plans; organized sales talks 
for selling the business, training meth- 
ods, developing and stimulating the new 
agent and measuring agency progress. 
All who attended the series of lectures 
were loud in their praise of this work 
and indications point to a steady in- 
crease in the popularity of the course. 
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which $494,277,121 is held by New York 
State companies. 

The combined income for 1929 was 
$3,734,203,386 and the disbursements 
$2,492,193,669. Of the last amount, 
$1,764,848,992 went to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. 

As compared with 1928, the life com- 
panies reporting to New York show 
increases for 1929 as follows: In assets, 
$1,292,278,417; liabilities, $1,258,997,- 
169; income, $255,058,985; disburse- 
ments, $289,666,118. 

The aggregate number of policies in 
force on Jan. 1, 1930, was: ordinary, 
23,946,418; industrial, 74,857,936; and 
the whole amount of insurance in force: 
ordinary, $69,886,481,498; industrial, 
$15,203,825,724. 

The first department report, issued 
in 1860, showed less than 50,000 policies 
for less than $142,000,000 carried by 
all companies authorized in New York. 

The New York State business in the 
past ten years rose from an aggregate 
of 9,859,663 policies for $5,473,026,588 
to 19,867,182 policies for $18,659,784,- 
008. 





ENTERING VIRGINIA © 


Three men in Virginia are going to 
have the General Agency opportunities 
they deserve, with a twenty-five year 
old Company that is rated “Excellent” 
and has everything a real insurance 
man needs to make his future secure. 


Do you know one of the men? Tell 


us about him. 


HrZenccolises 


Vice-Pres. and Agency Mgr. 


Cc. O.. MILFORD, 
President 


GREENVILLE 











SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY on .vicen 


Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 
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The New Family Income Policy 


E are pleased to announce our New FAMILY INCOME policy which, together with seven other new 
W sux legal reserve contracts, kas been officially approved by the Insurance Departments of the 

twenty-seven states in which we operate. Our FAMILY INCOME policy was designed from the new ideas 
recently developed by Mr. Philip Burnet of the Continental American Life Insurance Company. 


In addition to this popular policy, we have brought out the following new policies, all on the 342% legal re- 
serve basis with cash and loan values: 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 ACCUMULATION 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT . 
(Whole Life) (With Non-Forfeitable Cash Savings) 
THE PURE PROTECTOR 
‘aticar ands: Mtthain: Glace TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
ACCUMULATION ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 
ACCUMULATION 20 PAY LIFE JUVENILE INSURANCE 
(With non-forfeitable cash savings) (From ages 1 day to 14 years) 


You may obtain complete information concerning our Agency Contract and New Policies 
by Writing to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GUARANTEE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Omaha, Nebraska 
More Than $170,000,000 Insurance in Force 




















Generous Contracts . Liberal Com- 


missions . Educational Helps . Di- 
rect Leads . Free Mail Advertising . 


Juvenile Forms... 


Plus 


The Universal Policy 


—a policy containing sales features and 





Good Work Requires Good Tools 


Life insurance selling today requires good benefits, privileges and options that are not 
tools: friendly, effective Home Office co- found in any other one standard life insur- 
operation—up-to-date sales helps—attrac- ance policy. 
tive policy features. 
Provident Mutual specializes in this kind of Valuable Territory Open 
service. 
National Life Company 

Provident Mutual Mutual Legal Reserve 

Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 118 Eleventh Street, 
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Joins N. Y. U. Faculty 


The distinguished faculty of the 
Life Insurance Training Course of 
New York University which now in- 
cludes James Elton Bragg, Leon Gil- 
bert Simon, Horace H. Wilson, and A. 
Rushton Allen will have an additional 
member in the person of Prof. 
Newman L. Hoopingarner, who will 
teach that section of the course which 
covers the psychology of human needs. 

Newman L. Hoopingarner is profes- 
sor of Business Psychology, New York 
University, director of the Bureau of 
Business Guidance, specialist in the 





Newman R. Hoopingarner 


development of sales and executive 
organizations, author of “Personality 
and Business Ability Analysis.” He 
has had a wide experience in training 
business men and women how to deal 


AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 





more effectively with human nature in 
business situations. 


Familiar with Life Insurance 


Professor Hoopingarner is familiar 
with the problems of selecting and de- 
veloping life insurance salesmen, hav- 
ing been on the staff of the Bureau of 
Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, the work of which de- 
veloped into the first life insurance 
training school of Carnegie Tech. He 
has been a member of the Life 
Underwriters of the City of New York 
for eight years, and has worked with 
a number of life insurance home offices 
and general agencies. 

Professor Hoopingarner organized 
and is now giving at New York Uni- 
versity the first credit course in per- 
sonality development ever offered by a 
recognized university. 

He has been interested for many 
years in developing methods to aid 
business in overcoming one of the 





Reliance Life Production 


An increase of 34.3 per cent in new 
life insurance placed in force in 
August over August, 1929, is reported 
by the Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Life insurance 
issued by the company last month 
amounted to $6,514,585. In the first 
eight months of 1930, Reliance Life 
has placed in force $53,802,511 of new 
life insurance, a gain of 18.59 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of 1929. 
Insurance in force Aug. 31 with Reli- 
ance Life amounted to $463,060,766 
life, $156,572,322 accident, and $324,- 
537 weekly indemnity health insurance. 








greatest obstacles to executives—espe- 
cially sales managers—in the super- 
vision and handling of men—that is, 
the difficulty of bringing the man him- 
self to see and understand his own 
problems. His book, “Personality and 
Business Ability Analysis,” has had a 
wide use. 














period a year ago. 


ness. 


50 UNION SQUARE 








Production in June, 1930, was the greatest for any month in 
the seventy years during which The Guardian has been in busi- 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


20.8% Increase 


The steady growth which The Guardian has experienced in 
recent years continues at an accelerated pace in 1930. During 
the first six months of this year, Guardian Fieldmen produced 
20.8% more new paid-for business than in the corresponding 
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THE ANNUITY 
High—Low HOW TO SELL IT 


A New Low = June—stock crashes— 
again the market hovers perilously close to rock How to sell this class of life 


bottom. On the street—despondent men—con- . hal At 
soling each other over business prospects. insurance 1s explaine y one 

















Gloom! — Despair! — Everything pointing who has proved his methods in 
feenicate new lows in all business. the field. In this booklet, the 

A New High = But one business author gives a detailed account 
needs no consolation—our business—life in- fi a a i. f e 
surance! Sales in this business forged ahead o A ow he nas — successrul 1n 
with steady increases. this comparatively undeveloped 

In the Union Central, for instance, and fertile field of life under- 

June was the largest month in the Company’s writing. 
history. Three millions more in applications 
than during December, 1927, the previous rec- Price per copy 25 cents 


ord month of the Company. Nor was this tre- 
mendous total due to the swan song of the old 
disability clause, the last strains of which were 
heard on June 30. For during this record 

month only a normal proportion of applica- THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
tions called for disability and during the early 
part of July, when the old disability clause is 
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Division of United Business Publishers Inc. 
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no longer available, life insurance sales con- 
- : , NEW YORK, N. Y. 
inue to increase. 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
Why? Men whose investments have — 


suffered in recent months turn in increasing 
numbers toward the permanence and safety of 
life insurance. Other fields may suffer from 
depression, but the necessity for protection 
and the constant need for an outlet for con- 
servative investment keeps life insurance ad- 
vancing to new heights. 






THE BOOK OF THE YEAR ON 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 






Lows in the general money market 
bring inevitable highs for the underwriter who 
refuses to be buncoed by the ghost of hard 



















times—but goes ahead telling his story of IN SELLING 
safety and permanence to large numbers of 

prospects. Throughout the country life under- LIFE INSURANCE 
writers are doing that very thing. No other 

group is doing more to stabilize incomes, and, Compiled by 


consequently, national prosperity. In spite of 
lows in other businesses in 1930, life insurance 


- Kenilworth H. Mathus 








will reach a new high by the end of the year. Five out of every six mental impressions come 

through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 

Congratulations to the field forces you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 
of the great life insurance companies of Amer- holders out of Prospects. 
ica. The rate at which life insurance in force : j 
sudinis Aer caus aioe nae, This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial : 


sales demonstrations. 
IT VISUALIZES 


oe 
The Need for Life Insurance E ust I 
The Union Central Bisstes ofS’ fe’ tanernee” = Eacatoal Teoe 
. Life I Programs P nee P ae oe ; —.. 
ife Insurance as an Inves nsurance for Young Men 
Life Insurance Company Income Insurance Insurance for Farmers 


CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES TALKS 


of Cincinnati Price, per copy $2.50 
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Pre-Convention Program at Toronto 
(Concluded from page 7) 


perity of all life agents allied under 
the banner of the association. 

Another highlight of Tuesday’s pro- 
gram was the report on the estate tax 
situation delivered by Julian S. Myrick. 
After reviewing the history of the ef- 
forts of association officials to obtain a 
ruling from Washington Mr. Myrick 
reported that on Aug. 6 of this year 
he and his committee had been able 
to establish the matter in this form. 
Life insurance will be exempt from es- 
tate tax whenever the owner relin- 
quishes all personal rights to it. His 
named beneficiary must have full and 
complete control of the policies and the 
owner will not be allowed to borrow 
money on the policy or change the bene- 
ficiary. Thus is it exempt from the 
tax. Mr. Myrick, together with his 
audience, appeared to consider this 
ruling a long step toward riddance 
from obnoxious legislation but at the 
same time he advocated that the asso- 
ciation take further steps in an effort 
to have the old law wiped off the books 
and make life insurance exempt from 
the estate tax regardless of ownership 
or control. 

Later in the morning Mr. Myrick re- 
ported for the committee on institu- 
tional advertising and while his report 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


Adee... 0s. $568,197,000 
72,807,000 
Total Liabilities 495,390,000 | 





Interest on policy pro- | 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


FIVE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities approx- 
imately $300,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for tenth successive year. 





| SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


i; COMPANY OF CANADA 
| 
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was not expressive of triumph exactly, 
still there is shown a distinct rainbow 
of hope and promise. He said that the 
companies have thus far pledged three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to- 
ward a cause which will require a min- 
imum of five hundred thousand and 
should have a million annually. He 
further said that the companies, in his 
opinion, will react more favorably to- 
ward the movement only when the 
agents make their wishes more defi- 
nitely known. Continuing a pithy dis- 
cussion of this subject Mr. Myrick de- 
clared that had such a program of 
national advertising been in effect dur- 
ing the past six or eight months the 
termination by lapse and surrender rec- 
ord, as well as the policy loan record, 
would have been in a much healthier 
condition. 

E. L. Woodruff took the floor briefly 
to renew San Francisco’s invitation to 
the association to hold their meeting 
with them in 1932. Later he emphasized 
his sentiment by passing around bou- 
quets with a ribband on which was 
lettered “San Francisco Wants You in 
1932.” If the life underwriters do not 
meet there two years from now it will 
not be the fault of the local under- 
writers’ association. 








Paul Clark 


John C. McNamara, popular New 
York City Association executive and 
chairman of the publication committee 
of the National Association rendered 
his report which was very encouraging 
in a financial way. Robert L. Jones, 
perennial treasurer of the National 
Association delivered his report in sim- 
ilar vein and other routine business 
was dispensed with. Altogether the day 
was a strenuous one to precede to- 
morrow’s “International Convention.” 











uncertainty of life. 


one already formed. 














Every life underwriter knows how important is life 
insurance in building the foundation of an estate and protecting 


This suggestion is especially pertinent in the case of persons 
working on fixed incomes and whose salary or its necessary equiva- 
lent must be continued in some form for a reasonable length of time. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Insurance in force 3 billion 300 million dollars: Assets 
$542,140,978; Reserves and all other liabilities 
$502,453,577; Surplus $39,687,401 





Provide life insurance FIRST! 


advises an experienced business man 


Tue first step toward building 
a fortune, says John K. Barnes in the World's 
Work, is to take out sufficient life insurance. 
This is the only way in which the completion 
of the estate can be insured against the great 
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Indigent Must Relinquish 
Insurance 





New Ruling by California Attor- 
ney General Decrees That State 
Aid Precludes Life Holdings 
By A. V. Bowyer 


Persons for whom the county and 
State are caring should not be per- 
mitted to carry any insurance accord- 
ing to a ruling of Attorney General 
U. S. Webb, or California. The ruling 
was made in a letter to Anna L. Saylor, 
director of the Department of Social 
Welfare, and was in answer to a query 
regarding the amount of monthly pre- 
miums which a person receiving aid 
from the State might carry. 

In handing down his decision, Webb 
says: 

“In view of the fact that the county 
and State are caring for these people, 
we see no reason why applicants should 
be permitted to carry any insurance, 
and would suggest that the board of 
supervisors compel adjustments of such 
policies as soon as practicable. Insofar 
as paid-up policies of insurance are 
concerned, we believe that the board of 
supervisors, under Section 9, would be 
justified in refusing aid until the policy 
had been assigned to the county. 


Occidental Life Has New Policy 


A new policy form recently an- 
nounced by the Occidental Life of 
Raleigh is a twenty payment endow- 
ment at age 65. This is an addition 
to their line and does not eliminate the 
continuous premium endowment at 65, 
which they also write. 


Heads Rotary International 


Clinton P. Anderson, general agent 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex., for the Occi- 
dental Life of Raleigh, N. C., is acting 
president of Rotary International for 
several weeks owing to the absence of 
the president from the United States. 
Mr. Anderson, third vice-president of 
Rotary International, has been an 
active member of Rotary since 1919. 


Supervisor for Lamar Life 


Grover C. Boyd of Jonesboro, Ark., 
has been made agency supervisor of 
West Tennessee for the Lamar Life 
Insurance Company, of Jackson, Miss. 
He is the second supervisor appointed 
by that company during the last month 
in keeping with the expansion pro- 
gram. In the last few months A. V. 
Gustafson of Detroit was made agency 
director of the company and Harry 
Graham of Jackson was appointed 
agency supervisor in Mississippi. This 
month the appointment of Joseph Dur- 
ham of Helena, Ark., as agency super- 
visor in that State was announced by 
C. W. Welty, general manager. 


Leaves Maryland Life 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 16. — Charles G. 
Nunnemaker, general agent for the 
Maryland Life Insurance Company of 
Baltimore, at Philadelphia, has re- 
signed. The office is temporarily in 
charge of Samuel B. Owens, Jr., dis- 
trict agent. Charles C. Clabaugh, gen- 
eral supervisor of agencies, will visit 
Philadelphia shortly, to interview a 
number of prospective agents and will 
also visit Pittston and Erie, Pa. 








in several States. 


Correspondence strictly confidential. 


WANTED 


A competent Actuary, qualified to take full charge of the Agency 
Management of a young Pacific Coast Life Insurance Company, operating 


State fully, in first letter, age, experience, present occupation and salary 
expected to start. Splendid future for a resourceful man who can make good. 


Box 30, care The Spectator, New York 
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BELIEVE IT 
OR NOT 


Bankers 
National 


Offers one of the best 








Opportunities 


in the Life Insurance 


Field 


A Modern, Progressive 
Company, strongly estab- 
lished and _ fast-growing, 
has Agency openings in 
New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Maine, IIli- 
nois, Indiana and other 
territory. 
WwW 


Those who are interested in 
a permanent connection of- 
fering an assured future are 
invited to write to 








Bankers National 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 


R. R. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 
GEORGE RAMEE, Vice-Pres. and Supt. 


of Agencies 





























Began business in 1923. 


B. R. BAYS, 
President 








™ SERVICE LIF 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Ins. 


Co. 


Now in 15 States 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 
Sec’y-Treas. 
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Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 











Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 
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Post Office Life Insurance in Japan 


By FReberick L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


ITH commendable _ enterprise 
V y the Department of Communica- 
tions, in charge of the Bureau 
of Post Office Life Insurance in Japan, 
has published its annual report for the 
fiscal year 1928-29 in the English lan- 
guage. It is one of the most interest- 
ing and illuminating contributions to 
life insurance science. It contains an 
immense amount of extremely valuable 
information useful to the student of 
insurance problems and_ insurance 
progress, for the progress of Post 
Office Life Insurance in Japan has 
been amazing. Established in 1916 
the Bureau at the end of the fiscal 
year 1929 has 13,305,661 policies in 
force, insuring 1,727,833,349 yen, or 
approximately $800,000,000. The num- 
ber of policies now in force per 1000 
inhabitants is 198, varying of course 
for the different provinces, being curi- 
ously highest in the Kwantung Prov- 
ince, Manchuria, where the rate per 
1000 inhabitants is 519. For the Prov- 
ince of Tokio it is 207. Most of the 
policies are for 100 yen or less, or ap- 
proximately $50, only 3.4 per cent 
being over $225 in amount, but the pro- 
portion of higher amounts is slowly in- 
creasing. The amount of the premium 
may be as low as five cents and it may 
be of interest to give the proportions 
for the lower premiums as follows: 
5 cents, 3.9 per cent; 10 cents, 12.9 
per cent; 15 cents, 11.6 per cent; 20 
cents, 1.6 per cent; 25 cents, 31.8 per 
cent, while the remainder range as 
high as $2.50. All these premiums are 
on a monthly basis, payable at the local 
Post Office. 


Studied American Methods 


Before the system was inaugurated 
in 1916, a number of Japanese act- 
uaries and Japanese insurance officials 
visited this country and made a thor- 
ough study of our system of industrial 
insurance. They likewise visited Euro- 
pean countries, especially England and 
Germany, developing Post Office Life 
Insurance as a workable compromise 
best adapted to Japanese economic and 
industrial conditions. Japanese insur- 
ance officials continue to visit this 
country and there is not a year during 
which a study is not made of the office 
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organization of one company or an- 
other to bring their information down 
to date. A fine insurance library has 
been accumulated in Tokio and a So- 
ciety of Actuaries has been established 
which is making numerous valuable 
contributions to insurance science. The 
Post Life Insurance is in charge of 
T. Kameda, Chief Actuary, who is well 
known to insurance officials and act- 
uaries in this country and elsewhere. 


Average Premium 


The average premium of the policies 
in force in 1929 was about 39 cents, 
while the average sum insured was 
about $65.30, showing a slight increase 
for both premiums and the value of 
policies. It is observed in the report 
with reference to the progress of the 
business that, commencing with the 
fiscal year 1920-21 the tendency toward 
larger increases became more conspicu- 
ous and in that year there was a net 
increase of 600,000 policies, while dur- 
ing the year 1921-22 the net in- 
crease was 800,000 policies. During 
1923-24 there was an increase of 1,130,- 
000 policies while during 1924-25 there 
was a slight decrease to 950,000 poli- 
cies, no doubt affected by the disastrous 
earthquake in Tokio that year. In 
1924-25 the situation was recovered 
and the net increase was 1,370,000 
policies and in 1925-26 the increase 
amounted to 1,740,000 policies. During 
the fiscal year 1927-28 the increase 
amounted to 1,610,000 policies, while 
during the current fiscal year the busi- 
ness in force amounted to 13,310,000 
policies showing an increase of 1,640,- 
000 policies over the previous fiscal 
year. There is thus evidence of sub- 
stantial growth from year to year, and 
of increasing popularity of a system 
apparently well adapted to the needs 
of the Japanese population. 

The report contains numerous fea- 
tures unknown to corresponding re- 
ports for life insurance in other coun- 
tries. Thus, for example, the returns 
for new business differentiate the age 
and sex of the insured, showing results 
for the last fiscal year. Of the total 
policies issued, 10.1 per cent were for 
ages fifteen and under, while 3.3 per 
cent were for ages between 55 and 60. 


Of the total issue of 2,503,585 policies, 
1,392,897 were for males and 1,109,688 
were for females. 

There is a complete analysis of the 
mortality experience showing that the 
mortality rate during the current fiscal 
year was 0.01199 or 0.011 higher than 
during the previous year. By amounts, 
however, the increase was less pro- 
nounced. The mortality rates are 
given by provinces or regional divi- 
sions of the country. As regards the 
mortality experience by age and sex, 
it is said that the experience has been 
compared with the Expected Rates of 
Mortality, computed by adding 20 per 
cent to the male Mortality Rates of the 
Japanese Population Table No. 2, com- 
Bureau from the data of the years 
piled by the Government Statistics 
1898-1904, and with those of the same 
Table No. 4, compiled by the same 
Bureau from the data of the years 
1911-1915. These tables are given in 
full as an appendix to the report. The 
results of the mortality investigation 
are summed up in the statement that, 
“(1) The mortality experience based 
on the sum insured is higher than that 
based on the number of policies 
throughout every classification. The 
similar tendency may be found also in 
the preceding fiscal years. This is due 
to the fact that more hazardous lives 
are apt to apply for larger amount of 
insurance money. (2) The mortality 
experience classified by the sexes and 
the ages of the insured is generally in 
conformity with the Rates of Mortality 
of the Japanese Population Table No. 
4, the exceptional ages being at the 
neighborhood of 20 where the experi- 
ence is much higher than the Popula- 
tion Rates. (3) As the Expected Rates 
of Mortality are based on the Male 
Population Rates, the mortality experi- 
ence of the female insured differs in a 
great deal from those of the Expected 
Rates of Mortality especially in ages 
higher than forty years.” 


Endowment Policies Considered 


There are also a brief discussion on 
matured endowment policies and some 
extended observations on surrendered 
and lapsed business. The combined 
rate for surrendered and lapsed in- 
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surance, based on policies for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, was 0.063, while the 
sums insured were precisely the same. 
The surrender and lapse rates are 
given by provinces or regional divisions 
showing considerable variations, no 
doubt, of local concern. 


The report includes statistics on the 
occupations of the insured persons, of 
considerable interest. Such statistics 
are made at the end of a three year 
period from time to time but the facts 
are ascertained only by methods of 
sampling so that the results present 
some inherent factors of uncertainty. 
For the last period of inquiry ending 
with 1927, it was shown that of the 
insured, 23.4 per cent were engaged in 
agriculture, 1.5 per cent in the fisheries, 
1.1 per cent in mining, 24 per cent in 
manufacturing, 26.2 per cent in com- 
merce, 7.2 per cent in transport and 
communication service, 12.0 per cent in 
civil service and professional occupa- 
tions, 2.0 per cent in other occupations, 
0.2 per cent in domestic service, and 
1.0 per cent occupations unknown. 

The revenue account and investment 
of insurance fund is given in consider- 
able detail also, while every important 
feature is illustrated by admirable dia- 
grams, maps and charts. It is pointed 
out that according to the result of busi- 
ness operations for the past twelve and 
a half years, dating back to the time 
of its introduction, the insurance fund 
at the end of the present year had 
reached 356,849,980 yen, an increase 
of 83,725,729 yen over the preceding 
year. As pointed out, a yen is worth 
approximately fifty cents. The amount 
of invested funds represented was 
273,000,000 yen, of which 58 per cent 
was invested in loans for public wel- 
fare enterprises, 15 per cent for de- 
posit in deposit section of Treasury, 
11.6 per cent for Imperial Government 
securities, 7.5 per cent for loans on 
policies, and 6.6 per cent in public loans 
of a welfare nature. Of the total 
amount, 30.2 per cent was invested in 
Tokio and 15.3 in Osaka. 

The Life Annuities branch is sepa- 
rately dealt with, being in the last 
fiscal year represented with 177,458 
policies in the amount of 12,888,086 
yen. In the judgment of the Bureau, 
the experience has been satisfactory 
beyond expectation. 

In connection with the foregoing it 
may be of interest to add some statis- 
tics of regular life insurance in Japan 
for purpose of comparison. The fol- 
lowing table has been extracted from 
the Insurance Year Books of Japanese 
domestic companies, 1922-29, showing 
the number of policies in force, and 
the amount of insurance in yen at the 
end of the year. 
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Life Insurance in Force in Japan—1922-1929 


Fiscal Year 


No. of Policies 


Amount of Insurance 


en 
3,195,900,000 


1922-1923 3,656,823 

1923-1924 3,398,412 3,491,849,000 
1924-1925 4,120,043 4,002,346,000 
1925-1926 4,543,942 4,657,135,000 
1926-1927 4,814,423 5,197,467,000 
1927-1928 4,834,690 5,522,383,000 
1928-1929 4,968,471 6,052,613,0(0 


It is shown by this table that life 
insurance policies increased from about 
3,500,000 in 1922 to nearly 5,000,000 
in 1929, and that the amount of insur- 
ance increased from a little over 
3,000,000,000 yen to a little over 6,000,- 
000,000 yen during the same seven 
years. Thus the problem of compulsory 
post office insurance has not been a 
hindrance but possibly a help in the 
problem of private life insurance. 


The Insurance Year Book of Japan 
is likewise a most interesting and in- 
structive publication. It contains much 
information which is not published in 
a corresponding form for this country, 
particularly the distribution of insur- 
ance by provinces and localities. The 
report includes mortality expectation 
tables for the current year, differen- 
tiating the different classes of insur- 
ance. 








Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany Adopts Annuity 
Plan 





President Walter Cary Explains 
Company’s Policy in Em- 
ployee Protection 


Approximately 5000 employees of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
with plants at Bloomfield, Trenton and 
Belleville, N. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company of Bridgeport, Conn., are 
now participants, as of May 1, 1930, 
in the Westinghouse Electric Annuity 
Plan. Both of these corporations are 
subsidiaries of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
which adopted this plan on May 1, 
1929, for its 45,000 employees, this 
later addition making a total of over 
50,000 employees who will now be pro- 
tected and provided for when they 
reach retirement age. 

President Walter Cary of the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company and_ the 
Bryant Electric Company, in making 
the announcement, dated Sept. 15, 
1930, of the adoption of this plan says: 
“Buildings, machinery and materials, 
while of vital importance for the op- 
erations of any industry, do not con- 
stitute the most important asset that 
any manufacturing company can pos- 
sess. The most valuable asset is the 
human organization, the personnel.” 

In an effort to conserve this asset 
and to further establish incentives for 
loyal and efficient service, an annuity 
plan has been adopted providing for 
the payment of annuities, or retire- 
ment income, “on a sound and scien- 
tific trustee basis, free from any of 
the earmarks of paternalism or charity 
that make old-style pensions objection- 
able to employer and employee alike.” 
Thus long and faithful service is rec- 


ognized and rewarded by providing 
employees, free of cost, with certain 
annuities or retirement income payable 
on retirement at age 65 or over, to- 
gether with the opportunity of increas- 
ing this income by the purchase, during 
their term of employment, of additional 
units at a lower cost to them than 
would be possible in any other way. 

Each unit of retirement income 
yields $1 per month, beginning at nor- 
mal retirement age and continuing for 
life. The units of retirement income 
issued by the company are known as 
company annuity units and the funds 
guaranteeing these payments are de- 
posited by the company in the hands 
of trustees, thus guaranteeing the 
payments in question. Additional com- 
pany units are provided as a bonus to 
any employee who purchases in any 
year a number of employee units equal 
to the number of company units 
already provided by the company for 
that year. These are called bonus 
units. The monthly payments of in- 
come provided by these units are 
guaranteed on a contractual and re- 
serve basis by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
through the trustees of the plan. The 
annuity units which may be purchased 
by employees are guaranteed by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 

A study of the details of the West- 
inghouse Annuity Plan reveals the fact 
that an employee may work out a pro- 
gram through his employer and with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
which will provide retirement income 
amounting to some 60 to 90 per cent 
of his normal average yearly earnings 
and all at a cost averaging approxi- 
mately 5% per cent of salary or wages 
for employees entering at the earlier 
ages and continuing on through to re- 
tirement age. Few employees in Amer- 
ica today have any such opportunity. 
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What Insurance should 


and — 


How should he be sold? 
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HE ambitious insurance program which various contributors 

have been compiling for Bill Jones in this Department of THE 
SPECTATOR may have seemed to some readers to be perhaps a pretty 
heavy burden for that model young man to carry. That this burden 
is not imposed upon Bill Jones by insurance, particularly, but is 
rather an inevitable load that he would have to shoulder in one way 
or another is pointed out by “Old Timer,” who has contributed the 
following article to Protection, the agency publication of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, by whose permission it is reprinted here, 


in part. 

“Sometimes I feel sort of ashamed of 
myself for suggesting that a man buy 
a certain line of insurance, even though 
I know that he needs it,” remarked 
the young office agent. “The poor fel- 
low is already struggling under a big 
load of insurance premiums. Why 
should I add to his burden?” 

“T know how you feel about it,” re- 
plied the old-timer. “I used to feel 
the same way myself—until I realized 
that it is not insurance that is to 
blame; it’s the conditions under which 
we live which make these many lines 
of insurance necessary. 

“Sometimes it does seem as if there 
were too many lines of insurance; as 
if the average man had not enough to 
worry about feeding, clothing and 
sheltering his family without further 
burdening himself with a lot of in- 
surance premiums. But if he prefers 
to live in a city and receive a salary 
for his work, rather than to attempt 
to produce everything his family needs 
on a farm, he must either take the 
chance that his family would be un- 
able to support themselves in case of 
his death or turn this risk over to 
an insurance company. If he has 
trained himself to do some specialized 
line of work, into which his wife could 
not step if he were disabled in an ac- 
cident, he must either reconcile himself 
to a heavy financial loss if he were in- 
jured and unable to work, or buy acci- 
dent insurance to cover this risk. If 
he wants to enjoy a nice home of his 
own, he must invest a lot of money 
in it, and risk the loss of his invest- 
ment by fire, windstorm, explosion or 
liability, or insure against these haz- 
ards. If he wants the pleasure and 
convenience of an automobile, he must 
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take the heavy liability which accom- 
panies it—or pay a premium to be 
relieved of it. All these risks are a 
part of the price he pays for the 
profits, pleasures and conveniences of 
our modern civilization. He can’t take 
one without the other. 

“Large as his insurance premiums 
may appear in the aggregate, they 
are by no means as crushing as an 
uninsured loss. Automobile insurance, 
for example, may add twenty-five, fifty 
or a hundred dollars to his annual ex- 


penditures; but a damage judgment 
can wipe out everything he has and 
financially cripple him for life if he 
doesn’t insure. Life insurance pre- 
miums may seem like a heavy burden, 
but they are really savings, not ex- 
pense; and the trouble he may have 
finding the money to pay them is as 
nothing as compared to the trouble his 
family would have in getting along 
without his help. 

“No, don’t blame insurance for ad- 
ding to a man’s burdens. Insurance, 
or no insurance, he must carry these 
burdens, anyway. Insurance is merely 
a plan by which these risks can be 
spread over a large number of people 
in such a way that they can be safely 
and conveniently carried, instead of 
crushing down on certain individuals, 
flattening them out completely. In sell- 
ing him insurance, you are not creat- 
ing hazards to pile on his back.” 
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Sales Folders Are 
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How Special Efforts and an Intelligent Use of Advertising 
Media Have Combined to Produce an Unusual 
Record of Industrial Business 


By WILLIAM J. BRADLEY 


Publicity Manager Home Life Insurance Company 


FEW weeks ago, in a letter to 
A our friend H. C. Welch, vice- 

president and agency director of 
the American Bankers, we happened to 
tell him that in spite of the prevailing 
business depression, business was very 
good with the Home Life in both indus- 
trial and ordinary production. Quite 
inadvertently we told him of how we 
were conducting special sales efforts 
backed up by special sales folders and 
bulletins, and that slip of the tongue 
resulted in your president, Mr. Kendall, 
extending us a kind invitation to come 
here this morning and tell you what we 
have accomplished by stimulating sales 
through special efforts and_ sales 
folders. 


Industrial Agents’ Contribution 


In considering the splendid work of 
the industrial life insurance agent in 
helping to erect this vast and humane 
institution of life insurance, we must 
appreciate the fact that the frequency 
of his visits to the homes of his in- 
dustrial policyholders establishes not 
only a certain amount of goodwill, with 
its resulting patronage, but also a 
certain sense of familiarity, with its 
resulting immunify at times to his at- 
tempts to sell additional protection. In 
addition there is the keen competition 
among the more than 77,000 industrial 
agents in this country. It is estimated 
that of our 120,000,000 population, 
about 56,900,000, or nearly one-half of 
the American public are paying weekly 
and ordinary premiums to industrial 
life agents. 

Were it not for the industrial life 
companies and their vast army of 
agents, thousands of American families 
would be denied the privilege of pro- 
tection. The fundamental purpose of 
life insurance is to protect the home 
and family. Industrial life insurance 
renders a great service to humanity by 
granting fundamental protection to 
policyholders whose families would 
otherwise be left destitute when death 
claims the breadwinner. Credit is un- 


doubtedly due to the purely ordinary 
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address delivered before the Indus- 
trial Insurer’s Conference in Chicago 
last week. Both in theme and in in- 
formative value the suggestions made 
by the author are particularly perti- 
nent to the times. In a period of 
business depression, which even af- 
fected our business, it is shown here 
how advertising held the fort. This 
address is deserving of more than 


| The accompanying article is from an 
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agent for his contribution to the social 
and economic welfare of this country, 
but credit beyond measure is due the 
industrial debit man who induces mil- 
lions of people who cannot save in any 
other way, to secure protection for the 
home and family as the first requisite 
in building an estate. The industrial 
life man has made an enormous con- 
tribution toward making the American 
public insurance-conscious. Industrial 
life insurance is the outstanding social 
achievement of the age. No plan of 
saving or program of thrift devised 
thus far equals that accorded the in- 
suring public by industrial life insur- 
ance. The greatest investors in life 
insurance protection are not those who 
purchase the largest individual amount, 
but rather the men who invest the 
greatest percentage of their incomes in 
securing it. 

Every progressive industrial life 
agent makes a continuous effort to pro- 
duce a certain quota of industrial and 
ordinary business every week. This 
necessitates an attempt to sell in prac- 
tically every home on his daily route, 
and stimulates daily production, for 
every worth while agent aspires to re- 
port some new business every day. The 
agent who reports a blank day has a 
guilty feeling. Under these circum- 
stances it frequently happens that 
either the agent goes stale or the pre- 
mium payer, usually the lady of the 
house, becomes immune to his sales 
arguments. The average debit men 
makes the serious mistake of habitually 
canvassing the lady of the house. Every 
week she listens to the same old story 





from perhaps several industrial agents. 
Gradually she becomes inured to hack- 
neyed sales talks and is suspicious of 
all new arguments advanced by the 
agent alone. She is usually more heavily 
insured, proportionately, than any 
other member of the family. Small 
wonder is it that numerous agents are 
met at the door by one of the children 
with the money and the premium re- 
ceipt book. 


Always Good Prospects 


The members of the family whom he 
has not met and cannot know without 
making a night call offer the industrial 
agent his real opportunity for sales 
and service. They are invariably good 
prospects for either industrial or ordi- 
nary. They know that an agent is 
calling at the home every week, but 
they seldom, if ever, meet him. Being 
neglected by the average agent, they 
lack sufficient protection, and a good 
sales argument, intelligently and con- 
vincingly presented, proves interesting 
to them and profitable to the indus- 
trious agent who calls some evening to 
meet them. 

Instead of being constantly talked 
at, the premium paying housewife 
should be talked with occasionally. She 
can tell the agent what her husband 
does, where the older children work and 
what they earn, whether the family 
rents or is buying the home, and if so, 
mortgage insurance is needed. She can 
tell of the hopes and plans to give 
the children a good education, of the 
day she and her husband expect to take 
life a little easier, of marriages and 
births among their relatives and 
friends, and she can furnish enough 
information about the house next door 
to enable the agent to place business 
in a new home every day. 


Occasionally every industrial agent 
goes stale and requires help to get him 
back.into his stride of consistent pro- 
duction. Experienced debit men know 
the value of a few days’ selling helps 
from the assistant superintendent or a 
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special canvasser. It is not so much 
the so-called prestige of the assistant 
that stimulates production when he ac- 
companies the agent on his debit as it 
is the fact that a new face with new 
selling ideas and new methods of dis- 
covering prospects has never failed to 
produce results. The agent has gotten 
into a rut and the help of the as- 
sistant is needed to pull him out of it. 


Lessons from Experience 

Special efforts have a similar effect 
upon the average agent, especially 
when he is accompanied on his debit 
by a junior salesman in the guise of a 
special sales folder. Experience shows 
that business produced by this method 
is of a good calibre, for the agent has 
more confidence in his ability to place 
and retain in force business which he 
has personally produced. In addition, 
the most successful method of selling 
life insurance—the visual sales plan— 
is of decided advantage to the agent. 
This junior salesman increases his self- 
confidence and urges him to put forth 
his best sales-effort. It arouses the 
curiosity of the otherwise immune and 
inured premium payer. It affords him 
a method of introduction to the other 
members of the family. It indicates he 
has new sales ideas and consequently 
it invites an interview which might 
otherwise be difficult to secure. It is 
considered by both the agent and the 
prospect as an official messenger from 
the company. It stimulates his sense 
of pride to be as good a producer as 
his fellow agents during the special 
effort. When properly used, a sales- 
folder in a special effort is productive 
of excellent results. It increases the 
morale of the entire agency force and 
increases the knowledge and enthusiasm 
of the individual agent. It is found 
that agents who fail to take advantage 
of a special effort and its accompanying 
special sales folder are usually con- 
sistently weak producers, whereas the 
agents who take advantage of these 
opportunities are consistent weekly pro- 
ducers. 

There is another angle to these spe- 
cial efforts and special sales folders. 
The fact that a special effort in the 
district is anticipated compels the 
agent to gather a large list of active 
prospects in preparation for the cam- 
paign, and if he hasn’t got a good 
list, he is compelled to increase the 
number of interviews in seeking for 
prospects, and consequently increases 
the number of sales. The law of aver- 
age, which is the basic factor in the 
mathematics of life insurance, has a 
similar effect on sales work. The more 
interviews the more sales, and the sales 
folder as a junior salesman urges the 
agent to increase the number of inter- 
views. 
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Our first real test of the value of 
sales folders in a special effort was 
made in February, 1926, when the 
fieldmen of Division No. 1 conducted 
a special ordinary campaign in honor 
of their supervisor, James T. Quinn. 
The publicity department was requested 
to cooperate in this campaign, the dura- 
tion of which was two weeks, from 
Feb. 8 to Feb. 23 inclusive. A special 
series of eighteen bulletins, the first of 
which announeed the campaign, were 
published and one was mailed daily 
to the agent’s home. Every day 
throughout the entire testimonial cam- 
paign was designated as a certain day 
on which life insurance to cover needs 
would be sold. We had Family Protec- 
tion Day, Father’s and Mother’s Day, 
Young Men’s Day, Young Ladies’ Day, 
Salaried and Professional Men’s Day, 
Old Age Protection Day, Mortgage 
Insurance Day, Old _ Policyholders’ 
Day, Preferred Risk Day, Family 
Budget Day, Wives’ Day, Clean Up 
Day and Agents’ Day. The balance 
of the daily bulletins contained specific 
arguments to aid in the sale of life 
insurance to cover specific needs. Thus 
we tied every policy sold up to a specific 
need of the prospect for insurance, 
and on a certain day every agent was 
concentrating on a certain need. In ad- 
dition, a special individual letter was 
prepared and sent out over the signa- 
ture of the individual heads of the vari- 
ous departments at the home office, 
urging each agent to secure his quota 
of ten ordinary applications. A special 
sales folder, containing an indorsement 
of the testimonial campaign by our 
secretary, Joseph L. Durkin, and gen- 
eral selling arguments, was published 
and issued to every agent for use in 
his interviews with prospects. The 
result was that 127 debit men in addi- 
tion to handling their industrial debits 
produced in two weeks a splendid total 
of $1,554,500 high grade ordinary busi- 
ness. 


Since then we have used sales folders 
in every special effort, for stimulating 
both industrial and ordinary produc- 
tion. During the months of November 
and December, 1928, a series of forty- 
eight daily cards were used. Much 
favorable comment was made on the 
snappy messages and _ inspirational 
sales-arguments which these cards con- 
tained. In April, 1929, the occasion of 
our thirtieth anniversary, the field 
forces of Division No. 1 conducted a 
two weeks’ special industrial campaign 
in which a grand total of 3156 appli- 
cations was written. During two weeks 
of April, 1930, the Chester and Wil- 
mington districts established new cham- 
pionship records with 55 applications 
per man and an average of $5.50 per 
man respectively. 
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Three districts of the same division 
produced in a two weeks’ ordinary 
effort of May, 1930, a grand total of 
$1,176,000. 


Philadelphia Record 


From June 2 to June 14, 1930, the 
Philadelphia No. 1 District, situated 
in the Kensington District, conducted a 
special two weeks’ industrial effort and 
established nine new championship rec- 
ords. The grand total was 1347 ap- 
plications for $172.23 weekly premiums. 
The leading agent wrote 161 applica- 
tions for $15.86. A few weeks later the 
Wilmington District had a two weeks’ 
special industrial effort when 776 ap- 
plications for $107.11 were produced. 
Five new records were established and 
the leading agent had 183 applications 
for $20.65. 

From July 7 to July 24, 1930, the 
field men of Division No. 2 conducted 
a testimonial effort in honor of Super- 
visor D. M. Miller. One hundred and 
eighty-five debit men produced $2,722,- 
000, an average production of $15,111 
per man. A special sales folder was 
used during this campaign also. The 
leading agent produced $124,000. 

We are now using a special sales 
folder in a campaign to reduce arrears 
in honor of our secretary, Joseph L. 
Durkin. It contains an appeal to 
policyholders to protect our mutual in- 
terests. It emphasizes the fact that 
during 1929 approximately 25,000 per- 
sons died whose insurance policies, 
totaling more than $20,000,000, had 
been permitted to lapse within the 
previous year, depriving beneficiaries 
of this enormous amount through fail- 
ure to pay a few small premiums. It 
further emphasizes the fact that dur- 
ing the same period over 118,000 death 
claims for a total of $64,800,000 were 
paid on life insurance policies that had 
been in force one year or less, and 
that over two billion dollars were paid 
out in life insurance benefits during 
1929. 

We have proved to our own satis- 
faction that special efforts and special 
sales folders do stimulate production 
and that frequently they arouse an 
agent to a realization and appreciation 
of his dormant ability. 


New York Life Director 

Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., member 
of the law firm of Hughes, Schurman 
& Dwight, New York City, former 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
and son of Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the New York 
Life Insurance Company at the reg- 
ular September meeting. 
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Frank Talks with Industrial 


Agents 


One Hundred Per Cent Collections—A New Meaning for a 


Familiar Phrase. 


There Is No Secret About 


Successful Methods, However. 


day, I came across a very sensible 

article by a debit man whose 
name and identity must remain un- 
known to me, as the article was un- 
signed and no credit was given by the 
publication to the author. He was 
talking about collections. He said that 
100 per cent to him meant that the 
agent collected every premium from 
every family on his debit for one or 
more weeks every time he called. 

This is slightly different from what 
most of us have been brought up to un- 
derstand by the phrase 100 per cent col- 
lections. Usually, if an agent is 
charged with a debit of, say two hun- 
dred dollars, and turns in two hundred 
dollars with his weekly account, he is 
said to have collected 100 per cent, re- 
gardless of how much advance pay he 
got to offset the premiums in arrears. 
Just so he hands ‘the agency cashier 
money equal to the full amount of his 
debit, irrespective of advances and ar- 
rears, he has had 100 per cent collec- 
tions. 


eee at random the other 


Meat for Thought 


But there is meat for thought in what 
this unknown agent says. It is fine 
to have a few accounts on one’s debit 
paid so far in advance that they offset 
numerous others all the way from one 
to four weeks in arrears, and perhaps 
some of them running in excess. The 
agent is merely making a showing— 
a showing, which upon close scrutiny 
is nothing to brag about. 

The few families who pay promptly 
in advance can’t carry the debit in- 
definitely, and trouble is certain to 
ensue regardless of collection per cent 
and advance pay unless the rest of the 
debit is whipped into good shape. Slow 
pay, high arrears means lapses. Excess 
is the forerunner of downfall. 

There are no secrets about successful 
collecting. Any debit man possessing 
ordinary energy who will use a few well 
known methods tried by successful 
agents is bound to come through with 
good collections. 
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By WILLIAM THORNTON 


A Few Methods 


Here they are. If you haven’t tried 
them, take a leaf from the book of 
your brother agent who is a good col- 
lector. If you have tried them, keep 
persisting. These tactics are bound to 
bring you success. 

Be prompt. Be regular. If you are 
due at Mrs. Jones’ house every other 
Monday at half past ten, be there on 
time. She is expecting you. If she 
must be away from home, she will leave 
the money with the children, a neigh- 
bor, or a servant. , 

Smile. Make your premium payers 
like you. They prefer paying out money 
to someone they like. No matter how 
long they have carried their policies, 
no matter how great the value of their 
insurance, they had rather pay the 
money to an affable, agreeable agent 
than to hand it over to a grouch who 
marks up their premium receipt books 
with an unfriendly mumble. 

Watch the pay days on your debit. 
There was a time, some years ago, 
when the agent could go around every 
Monday, or every other Monday, and 
extract his premiums easily, regard- 
less of when the family’s pay was 
drawn. But this day has passed with 
the horse and buggy. Your competitors 
are not the other agents who collect 
in the same street, but the vacuum 
cleaner man, the furniture dealer, the 
radio salesman, and yes, even the auto- 
mobile finance company. Nearly every- 
thing within the reach of the wage 
earner is now sold on the instalment 
plan, and unless you are there on time 
to get your premiums, the money will 
go to pay for brooms, musical instru- 
ments, second-hand Fords, and what 
not. You will be swamped with high 
arrears. Ultimately lapses will cut into 
your writings to such an extent that 
you can’t make increase and earn a 
decent living. 


Changing Times 
Years ago debit men were trained to 
collect their debits only on collection 





days. This was and still is ideal. But 
if you have, let us say a large number 
of street car motormen who get paid 
off every second and fourth Fridays, 
you will find if you wait until the fol- 
lowing Mondays to call for their pre- 
miums, there is very little left with 
which to pay the premiums. See these 
people on Friday nights or Saturday 
mornings, and train them to pay you 
two weeks at a time instead of one. 

Which brings up another point. 
Don’t, if possible to avoid doing so, ask 
for their premiums in terms of weeks, 
but in terms of money. If the Brown 
family carries $1.45 weekly, don’t try to 
cajole Mrs. Brown into parting with 
two weeks’ premiums, but tell her it 
will take $2.90 to carry the insurance 
until Mr. Brown’s next pay day. 


The Third Week 

There will be a third week in be- 
tween pay days four times a year. 
Don’t ever overlook that. Watch for it, 
and instead of bringing up the question 
of three weeks, which is always hard 
for Mrs. Brown to understand, tell her 
it is $3.35 this time. 

And no matter how far in advance a 
family is paid, don’t let the advance 
run out to even date before you start 
collecting again. If you do, you will al- 
most certainly never be able to get the 
family on the margin again. (And don’t 
forget that you are not likely to write 
new insurance in the families with 
whom you do not make frequent con- 
tacts). 

Even though you are polite and 
obliging, be firm. If Mrs. Winter asks 
you to come back again, saying she 
can’t possibly pay then, ask her when 
she can pay. Let her know that you 
are a business man, that your time is 
valuable. Let her understand that she 
is jeopardizing her one interest by let- 
ting her insurance run in arrears. Pin 
her down to a definite time to make 
payment, and if possible to a definite 
amount which she will have ready for 
you on your back call, and then be there 
to get it. 
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New Jersey Agents 
Elect H. B. Nelson 


Annual Meeting of Associa- 
tion at Jersey City Is 
Largely Attended 








W. H. Bennett Speaks 





Alan V. Livingston Elected to 
New Office of Chairman of 
Executive Committee 


Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey City was 
elected president of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters at the 
annual meeting of the association, held 
last week at the Plaza Hotel, Jersey 
City. Henry R. Burr of Jersey City was 
elected secretary-treasurer, and Alan V. 
Livingston, Englewood, was elected to 
the newly appointed office of chairman 





Alan V. Livingston 
Chairman Executive Committee 


of the executive committee. The other 
members of the executive committee 
are Harry Godshall and Frederick 
Hickman (the retiring president), both 
of Atlantic City, William Hurtzig, 
Morristown, and Stanley Stultz, Hights- 
town. The association has one vice- 
president for each county of the State, 
and these were elected as follows: 
Herbert A. Faunce, Atlantic; Alfred 
Christie, Bergen; William B. Hamble- 
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New Grand Nest Officers of 
the Blue Goose 


Henry L. Rose, Baltimore, most 
loyal grand gander. 

William F. C. Fellows, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., grand supervisor. 

R. Churchill Smith, Toronto, Can- 
ada, grand custodian. 

D. A. McKinley, Spokane, Wash., 
grand guardian. 

Paul E. Rudd, Milwaukee, Wis., 
grand wielder. 

L. H. Bridges, Omaha, Neb., 
grand keeper. 

Paul E. Rudd, Milwaukee, group 
insurance secretary. 











ton, Camden; Arthur D. Reeve, Essex; 
Edward L. Sturges, Gloucester; James 
Ransom, Hudson; W. B. Dickinson, 
Mercer; Charles W. Geise, Hunterton; 
Theodore Brown, Middlesex; Albert 
Stansbury, Monmouth; W. H. Jewell, 
Morris; Frederick H. Moeller, Ocean; 
Charles E. Meek, Passaic; S. Merchant 
Meeker, Union; Henry S. Sharp, Cum- 
berland; O. W. Acton, Salem; Garwood 
O. Messler, Somerset; John C. Losey, 
Sussex; A. B. Craig, Warren. 

At the morning session, in addition 
to the election of officers, reports were 
presented by the various committees. 
Harry Godshall, who had attended the 
hearings at Chicago in June before the 
special committee on acquisition costs 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, read a long and 
comprehensive report on the proceed- 
ings, for which he was thanked by vote 
of the meeting. An agency qualifica- 
tion law for New Jersey was discussed 
and there was a general concensus that 
the probability of this being accom- 
plished at the next session of the State 
Legislature was excellent. A bill along 
these lines has been drafted by the 
legislative committee and will be dis- 
cussed in conference with Frank H. 
Smith, insurance commissioner of New 
Jersey, in the near future. 

In his annual address, President 
Frederick Hickman, Atlantic City, said 
the past year had been a strenuous 
period for the association, one of ad- 
justment, due to the enforcement of the 
separation rule on the part of the com- 
panies and the action of the members 
of the association in adjusting them- 


(Concluded on page 29) 


Western Underwriters 
to Broaden Field 


Allied Lines of Fire Insur- 
ance May Come Within 
Association’s Jurisdiction 








Resolution Adopted 





Concern Over Automobile Under- 
writing Conditions Believed to 
Have Prompted Move 


By Rosert W. SHEEHAN 


At the concluding session of the 
semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Underwriters Association, held last 
week at the King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, the outstanding piece of busi- 
ness enacted was the decision to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of collateral and 





President C. R. Street 





allied lines of fire insurance in the 
jurisdiction of the association when- 
ever such action seems warranted. The 
association has heretofore confined its 
regulation largely to the straight fire 
and tornado insurance field. 

The resolution, which was referred 
to the governing committee, reads as 
follows: 

“Resolved, that if and when such ac- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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THE WHITE FIREMAN* 


Constantly aids the cause of fire safety 


It is a marvelous achievement of modern fire pte- 


vention work that so much gasoline is handled 


daily with so few mishaps. 


* See the North America advertisement in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Sept. 6th; The Literary Digest, 


Sept. 6th; The Business Week, Sept. 3rd; Time, 


Sept. 29th. 














THE EASIER WAY 














Skirting the Heavy Tide 


AVOID that hard pull against tide by keeping 
in the currents that help you on your way. 
AGENTS find Commonwealth lines free them 
from the heavy tides of competition and the 
Company’s service and co-operation ‘helpful 
currents” ever speeding them forward. 

SEEK the easier way—take on a Common- 
wealth Agency. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 




















EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
—o 
Established 1864 
a4 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


—e— 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey Pennsylvania 
John A. Lance George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton St. 901 Columbia Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Program, 35th Annual 
Convention, N.A.I.A. 


Many Eminent Speakers Will 
Be Heard at Dallas 
October 7-10 








Pleasing Social Features 





Commissioner Livingston to 
Speak on Acquisition Costs 
Committee Reports 


The program for the thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents to be 
held at Dallas, Oct. 7-10, inclusive, in- 
dicates that this meeting should be one 
of the most interesting and valuable 
in the long history of the organization. 
Such eminent speakers as Charles D. 
Livingston, insurance commissioner of 
Michigan; Alfred M. Best, president of 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., of New 
York, and Senator George C. Purl of 
Texas, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents announces the recent addi- 
tions to the program. 

The convention theme ‘“What’s 
Ahead for Insurance” will be eluci- 
dated by Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Bennett immediately following Presi- 
dent Clyde B. Smith’s presentation of 
the report of the administration, at the 
opening session. Mr. Best also will 
speak at the opening session on the 
subject of “Insurance Probabilities.” 
As chairman of the special committee 
on commission costs of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, Mr. Livingston has just delivered 
his report to that body and he will 
speak on the subject to the agents, at 
the Thursday forenoon session. 

Senator Purl has served as chairman 
of the insurance committee of the 
Texas House. His address, to be de- 
livered at the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion, will be on the subject of “The 
Business of Insurance.” The session 
formerly announced as scheduled for 
Thursday evening, for consideration of 
the proposed revised constitution, has 
been advanced to 2 o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon. 

Following is the program: 

On Mondy, Oct. 6, there will be a 
meeting of the National Executive 
Committee, continuing throughout the 
day. 

Tuesday, Oct. 7—10 a.m. Meeting of 
State officers with National Executive 
Committee; Report of Finance Com- 
mittee, W. B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, 
Wis., chairman; 1 p.m., luncheon, State 
Association officers; 2 p.m., continua- 
tion of State officers conference; 4 
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p. m., meeting national Executive com- 
mittee. 

The annual get-together dinner will 
be held in the Junior Ball Room, Adol- 
phus Hotel, that evening, President 
Clyde B. Smith, presiding. The toast- 
master will be Ernest Palmer, manager 
and general counsel; Chicago Board of 
Underwriters. Among the speakers 
will be Dan Moody, Governor of Texas; 
W. A. Tarver, chairman, Insurance 
Commission of Texas; E. M. Polk, 
Corsicana, president, Texas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; Robert W. 
Thompson, president, Dallas Insur- 
ance Exchange. 

The first convention session will be 
held Wednesday forenoon at 9.30 a.m. 
in the Junior Ball Room. Prior to the 
opening of the convention session a 
breakfast conference will be held, Fred 
B. Ayer of Cleveland, chairman of the 
coalition committee, presiding. The 
purpose of this conference is to discuss 
plans more cohesively to consolidate, 
reinforce and make more effective the 
principles of the association by the 


larger premium producers. Invoca- 
tion, Dr. Graham Grank, Pastor, 
Christian Church, Dallas;  Presi- 


dent Clyde B. Smith’s annual ad- 
dress and report of the administration 
will be presented; Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary-counsel of the National As- 
sociation will speak on “What’s Ahead 
for Insurance,” the  convention’s 
theme. There will be an address, “Fire 
Insurance Supervision and Regula- 
tion,” by Hon. J. W. DeWeese, Texas 
Insurance Commission; discussion, 
“State Association Management,” by 
John D. Saint, secretary, Louisiana In- 
surance Commission, and manager, 
Louisiana Insurance Society; an ad- 
dress, “Insurance Probabilities,” by 
Alfred M. Best of New York, and a 
general open discussion. Group lunch- 
eon conferences on agent management 
and business development, will con- 
tinue throughout the afternoon. 

The Past Presidents’ Annual Dinner 
will be held Wednesday evening in the 
English Room, Mezzanine, and the 
annual National Association ball will 
be held in the Crystal Ball Room, of 
the Baker Hotel. 

The program for Thursday is as fol- 
lows: 

Report of Membership Committee, E. 
M. Sparlin, Rochester, New York, 
chairman. 

Report of Better Business Methods 
Committee, J. Stewart Pearce, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, chairman. 

Report and Recommendations of 
Group Leaders: 

Interstate Underwriters Board, a re- 
port by Percy H. Goodwin, San Diego, 
Cal., chairman, National Executive 
Committee. 
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Address: Commission Costs of In- 
surance—Honorable C. D. Livingston, 
Commissioner of Insurance, Michigan. 

Discussion, “Declining Rate Levels— 
Shrinking Commission.” 

Discussion, “Premium Collections 
Solved,” Frank W. Brodie, Waterbury, 
president, Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

Address, “Casualty & Surety Super- 
vision and Regulation,” W. S. Pope, 
Texas Insurance Commissioner. 

Report of Public Relations and Edu- 
cation Committee, Earl E. Fisk, Green 
Bay, Wis., chairman. 

Report of Fire and Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, J. W. Stickney, In- 
dianapolis, chairman. 

Address, “The Business of Insur- 
ance,” Senator Geo. C. Purl, Dallas. 

Consideration of the New Revised 
Constitution. 

Informal discussion of current pro- 
blems by the members. 

At the fourth convention session the 
program will be: Report of Legislative 
Committee, Fred M. Burton, Galveston, 
chairman. 

Discussion: Roadside Service Insur- 
ance. 

Action on New Revised Constitution. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

Report of committee on nominations. 

Election of officers. 

Presentation of awards. 














Faces 


Gnsurance ce Company 


Partners 


Here’s a_ suggestion. 
Man’s silent partner, 
in business or at home, 
is insurance. A won- 
derful ally that stands 
ready, without a whim- 
per, to bear the burden 
of financial loss that 
may come at any time, 
from fire or similar 
disaster. 
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Fire Prevention Week to 
Begin October 5 





Proclamation Issued by President 
Hoover Urges Individual 
Responsibility 


President Hoover has issued a procla- 
mation setting aside the week of Oct. 
5 as National Fire Prevention Week. 
The proclamation is as follows: 


WHEREAS the North American 
Continent leads the world in the 
amount of its annual fire waste, one 
year of devastating losses following 
another, each, with but few exceptions, 
establishing a new high mark in the 
amount of valuable property burned 
and in the magnitude of economic losses, 
property losses alone in 1929 exceed- 
ing $470,000,000; 

WHEREAS thousands of persons 
annually die as a result of burns and 
many additional thousands are injured, 
66 per cent of all fatalities from fire 
taking place in the home; 

WHEREAS the present condition 
can be corrected only through the 
earnest effort of each one of us; and 

WHEREAS it has been customary to 
observe National Fire Prevention Week 
in the effort to instill into every citizen 
a full understanding of his individual 
responsibility in the curtailment of the 
mounting losses of property and life 
through preventable fires; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, HERBERT 
HOOVER, President of the United 
States of America, do proclaim the week 
of Oct. 5, 1930, to be observed as 
National Fire Prevention Week, and 
do invite the active cooperation of all 
in the prevention of fire waste, and the 
consequent procuring of individual ben- 
efits and increased national prosperity. 

Following the issuance of the procla- 
mation, President William Butter- 
worth, of the United States Chamber, 
which has taken an active part in the 
fire waste prevention effort, made pub- 
lic plans for observance of Fire Pre- 
vention Week. He said that hundreds 
of local commercial organizations have 
perfected plans for a wider observation 
of the week than any attempted here- 
tofore and that the National Fire 
Waste Council, which is affiliated with 
the National Chamber and which is 
composed of twenty national organiza- 
tions and four governmental bureaus, 
will meet in Washington this week for 
the purpose of discussing current fire 
prevention problems. 

Mr. Butterworth said that Fire Pre- 
vention Week is devoted to concen- 
trating public thought upon the neces- 
sity for greater community interest in 
fire prevention. 

The Insurance Department of the 
National Chamber has prepared bul- 
letins for local organizations to use in 
planning fire prevention campaigns. 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters have taken a prominent 
part in this service. 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 






















Shipping Board Increases 
Insurance Activities 





Feels Too Much of the Business 
Is Now Being Reinsured 
A broad 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 24.—Ap- 
parently feeling that the commercal 
underwriters were not making ade- 
quate attempts to improve their own 
position, the United States Shipping 
Board last week adopted a policy of 
initially covering all vessels in which 
it has an interest at 75 per cent of the 
hull risk, curtailing the insurance as 
the board’s interest is diminished. 


It is understood, in the absence of 
any comment from the board, that the 
proposal met with considerable opposi- 
tion from the commercial underwri- 
ters, who contended that the Merchant 
Marine Act required that the board, in 
its effort to develop an American mer- 
chant marine, attempt to build up also 
the marine insurance business. How- 
ever, it is indicated, the board felt that 
the underwriters themselves have not 
been cooperating and that too much of 
the business is being reinsured abroad. 
The volume of reinsurance in non-ad- 
mitted foreign companies, it was shown 
by a report issued some days ago by 
the board, and commented on in THE 
SPECTATOR last week, runs about 14 per 
cent. It is understood that the board 
contemplated that the companies should 
develop their activities to a point 
where they should handie risks entirely 
in this country. 

Under the board’s new policy, only 
25 per cent of the initial risk in ves- 
sels in which the Government has an 
interest will be left for the coimpanies, 
the proportion increasing as the ship- 
owner reduces his indebtedness to the 
Government and the board’s coverage 
decreases. 


Many Companies in Inland 
Marine Organization 


One hundred and fourteen companies 
have signed the agreement forming the 
Inland Marine Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and the proposed constitution and 
by-laws of the organization were for- 
mally ratified on Monday of this week. 
The executive committee was also em- 
powered to name the effective date when 
the organization shall commence to 
function. Reports on forms and rules 
to govern rates and covers were also 
considered on Monday by the executive 
committee. The new organization is 
the largest ever formed in the inland 
marine business and it is predicted that 
it will prove a most important body. 











Michigan Auto Rate War 
Far From Ended 





State Wide Recount of Vote in 
Republican Primary a 
Complication 


LANSING, MICH., Sept. 22.—Compli- 
cations in the wake of the recent pri- 
mary election in this State are expected 
to postpone, perhaps permanently, any 
action of the attorney general’s depart- 
ment toward putting an end to the 
automobile rate war which has been 
discomfiting many of the Michigan 
carriers. 

Members of the attorney general’s 
staff, just previous to the election, had 
predicted some early developments in 
the State’s investigation of the rate 
situation but since the vote was re- 
corded statements have been evasive as 
to when there will be any direct action 
to settle the matter. 

Commissioner Charles D. Livingston, 
who at first attempted to bring about 
an amicable adjustment of auto rates 
by persuading the rate-cutting mem- 
bers of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association to reinstate man- 
ual schedules, has apparently aban- 
doned his efforts. He has always been 
ready to concede that the Michigan 
carriers were not entirely blameless in 
precipitating the rate war as it is 
generally admitted that they cut rates 
mercilessly for years in order to keep 
the big eastern companies from gain- 
ing a foothold in the State. Now that 
the so-called “conference” carriers are 
mostly accepting business at 50 per cent 
off manual on collision and 25 per cent 
off on fire and theft, however, the home 
carriers are crying for mercy, trying to 
invoke State assistance by the charge 
of “combination in restraint of trade,” 
and declaring that any effort to meet 
the rates will prove ruinous. Informa- 
tion is coming to the ears of the de- 
partment, however, that some of the 
companies most loudly protestant are 
not only meeting but occasionally 
cutting under the “ruinous” rates. 


Ohio Farmers Licensed in 


Canada 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Sept. 23.—The 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company of 
Le Roy, Ohio, a company incorporated 
in the year 1848 by special act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
has been licensed to transact in the 
Province of British Columbia only the 
business of fire, tornado and insurance 
against loss of, or damage to, an auto- 
mobile by fire or theft. H. R. Fuller- 
ton of Vancouver, B. C., has been ap- 
pointed the company’s Canadian chief 
agent. 
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John M. Thomas Joins the 
Home of New York 





Considered One of the Most 
Widely Experienced Under- 
writers in the Country 


John M. Thomas has resigned as 
vice-president of the Fire Association 
and its affiliated companies and will 
join the Home of New York group in 
an official capacity on Oct. 1. He is 
one of the most widely experienced 
underwriters of the country. 

He received his early training in the 
fire insurance business under the tu- 
telage of George A. Bailey of the old 
Phenix of Brooklyn and his first field 
experience was in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Indian territory. In 1900, the 
Phenix sent him to Dallas as State 
Agent for Texas and Arkansas, which 
position he resigned to embark in the 
general agency business in 1908 with 
J. W. Cochran, under the firm name of 
Cochran, Thomas & Company, which 
latterly became the firm of John M. 
Thomas & Company. Early in 1917 he 
was elected secretary of the Fidelity 
Phenix at the western department in 
Chicago, being assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent C. R. Street. In 1919, when J. W. 
Cochran was transferred to Philadel- 
phia as vice-president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Thomas succeeded him as 
western manager of that company at 
Chicago. In 1923, when Ralph B. Ives 
was elected president of the Attna, Mr. 
Thomas was appointed to succeed him 
as western manager, remaining in that 
position until his election in October, 
1927, as vice-president and director of 
the several companies comprising the 
Fire Association Fleet. 

He was active in organization work 
in the West, having been honored by 
his associates with the chairmanship 
for several years of the important sub- 
seribers’ actuarial committee. He was 
chairman of the old conference commit- 
tee; chairman of the governing com- 
mittee; president of the union; presi- 
dent of the Oil Insurance Association; 
director for years of the Western Ad- 
justment and Inspection Company; di- 
rector of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc.; served on the executive 
committees of the Underwriters’ Grain 
Association, Western Factory Insur- 
ance Association and Underwriters’ 
Service Association. He participated in 
the activities of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters as chairman of the 
public relations committee; member of 
the committee on loss adjustments; ex- 
officio member of the executive commit- 
tee as well as membership in several 
special committees. 
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Western Underwriters 
to Broaden Field 
(Concluded from page 25) 


tion is advisable and necessary in pro- 
tecting the interests of the members of 
the Western Underwriters Association, 
the governing committee is authorized 
in its discretion, to take jurisdiction 
over collateral and allied lines in co- 
operation with the association now or 
then governing such lines.” 

It is believed that the resolution, 
while designed to protect the associa- 
tion’s interests in any situation arising 
in the future as a result of the increas- 
ing growth and importance of allied 
lines, had particularly in mind the un- 
settled condition of automobile under- 
writing in certain parts of the associa- 
tion’s territory, notably Michigan. 

The suggestions of President Street 
in respect to a revision of the mem- 
bership qualifications, as reported in 
detail in THE SPECTATOR last week, 
were referred to a special committee. 

Reports of the standing committees 
were offered including fire protection 
and engineering of which A. G. Du- 
gan of the Hartford Fire is chairman; 
publicity and education, W. H. Linin- 
ger, Springfield F. & M., chairman; in- 
land marine, George S. Long of the 
Phenix of Hartford, substituting for 
C. B. Ives and public relations, read 
by John C. Harding of the Springfield 
F. & M., chairman. 

George R. Bell of the National Fire 
reported that Cook County loss adjust- 
ments are being handled in a most sat- 
isfactory manner due to the smooth 
functioning of the Cook County Loss 
Adjustment Bureau. 


New Jersey Agents Elect 
H. B. Nelson 


(Concluded from page 25) 


selves to back up the National Asso- 
ciation. The membership of the asso- 
ciation is now 408, it having been re- 
duced by dropping 90, who failed to 
pay their dues. He pointed to the fact 
that New Jersey is seventh in the list 
of States from the standpoint of in- 
come and ninth from the standpoint 
of low cost ratio. 

A luncheon followed the morning ses- 
sion, at which the speakers were: 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary counsel 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; Warren W. Ellis of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Percy Bugbee, assistant managing di- 
rector of the National Fire Protection 
Association; E. J. Schofield, vice-presi- 
dent of the Globe Indemnity, and Lean 
A. Watson, expert of the Schedule 
Rating Office. 
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Our business is 
foreign insur- 


ance ... we under- 
stand foreign laws and 
insurance conditions. 


Wi: do not wish to 


appear boastful. The state- 
ment is merely intended as a 
point of information to you, 
in the event that the occasion 
arises when you will require 
data on this important insur- 
ance service for one of your 
clients. 


A growing organization 
with representatives extend- 
ing throughout practically the 
entire world forms the effi- 
cient world-wide facilities of 
the A. I. U. 


The advantages of our for- 
eign policies underwritten by 
American insurance com- 
panies afford every conven- 
ience to which you are accus- 
tomed in placing local insur- 


ance. 

Why not let us arrange through 
our local offices the long distance 
transactions which are necessary 
in serving the interests of your 
clients in the foreign field? Our 
complete organization is at your 
service at any time. 


..» AMERICAN ... 

INTERNATIONAL 

UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 








| 
| 0 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK | 


JOHN 5477 
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‘just another company’. 
definite reasons why the Twin City is a good com- 
pany to have in your office.” 


Il. 


Special Agent 


Moore 


says: 


. HEN I talk to an agent about representing 
the Twin City he soon finds out that it isn’t 
There are some mighty 


If you are really interested in repre- 
senting a small company with sound 
underwriting and financial backing, 
which offers unusual sales assistance 
to agents, write to the home office. 


I N oe | 


GRIFFIN, Vice-President and 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


T 


Fire Insurance Company 


Manager 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


The New Jersey Society of Insur- 
ance, 31 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J., 
has issued a circular letter to “all em- 
ployers in the insurance business,” em- 
bodying a review of its educational 
work during the past five years. 

Quoting from the circular, it states: 
“In pioneering it is necessary to learn 
by experiment. Our first efforts to 
teach fire and casualty insurance were 
in conjunction with the Insurance In- 
stitute of America. Last year, how- 
ever, we established a liaison with the 
extension division of Rutgers Univer- 
sity; but experience has shown that 
the only really successful method of 
imparting such technical and detailed 
knowledge is through personal instruc- 
tion.” 

The society announces the completion 
of an arrangement whereby a two-year 
course of instruction will be available 
in New Jersey this fall at Seth Boyden 
School of Business, affiliated with New 
Jersey Law School. A folder outlining 
the details will be issued during the 
present month and forwarded upon re- 
quest. 

The officers of the society are presi- 
dent, Stephen E. Parker, American In- 
surance Company; first vice-president, 
A. R. Lawrence, N. J. Compensative 
Rating and Inspection Bureau; second 
vice-president, Leon A. Watson, Sched- 
ule Rating Office, N. J.; and secretary- 
treasurer, J. E. T. McClellan, Schedule 
Rating Office, N. J. 


* * 


At a meeting of the Lodi, N. J., 
council a_ resolution was adopted 
whereby insurance will be provided 
for members of the volunteer fire de- 
partment as a means of some protec- 
tion against injury or loss of life sus- 
tained while in the performance of 
duty. This would entail a nominal 
charge to the borough and the proper 
officials were authorized to proceed 
with placing the insurance. 


* * * 


The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters was 
held last week. A particularly impor- 
tant feature of the gathering was that 
relating to the proposed change in the 
selection of new officers for the coming 
year. For the past four years the 
honor of the presidential office has re- 
mained in southern New Jersey. The 
voting resulted in the selection of Har- 
vey Nelson of Nelson & Ward, Jersey 
City, as president and Alan Livingston 
of Englewood as chairman of the newly 
created executive committee. An in- 
teresting program followed the busi- 
ness session. 
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The Dumont Board of Fire Officers 
held its annual inspection of the fire 
department on Sept. 138. 


* * * 


The well-known agency of the Fred- 
erick C. Smith Co. of Ridgewood, es- 
tablished in 1896, has just rounded out 
its quarter of a century representation 
of the Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford. Upon this occasion a letter 
from President Edward Milligan was 
addressed to this popular corporation, 
expressing full appreciation of its long 
service in promoting the interests of 
the company. 


3) 


Western National Fire in 
New Home 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 22.—The 
Western National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is moving into its handsome new 
home office building and will occupy the 
entire ninth floor. The building, for- 
merly known as the real estate build- 
ing will be known as the Western 
National Building. It is ten stories 
high, located at St. Mary’s and Martin 
Streets, convenient to the business cen- 
ter of San Antonio, and should prove 
a profitable investment to the company, 
which acquired it by purchase on July 
31. The Western National reports to 
THE SPECTATOR that it is making sub- 
stantial gains in all departments. 
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Urbaine Fire 


Insurance Co. 


Paris, France 


This company transacts a 
Fire Reinsurance business 


only. 


A sound reinsurance con- 
tract is one of the strongest 
assets a company can pos- 


Sess. 


Treaty Reinsurance— 
just as essential today as it 
ever was. 


FESTER, FOTHERGILL « HARTUNG 


United States Managers 
110 William St. New York City 
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There are bonds that bind and— 
Bonds that set you free! 
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ET’S say you're on a motor trip—miles from home. 
enly from around a curve tears a big Sedan doing 
acueeand escape bya hair's breadth, 
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If Atna-ized, your AZtna Service. Certihcate 
and introduce you to the local Atna Agent (There are 
20,000 of them from Coast to Coast!) He .will promptly 
arrange for an Atna Release of Attachment Bond, thus 
restoring to you full possession of your car—without a cent 
of extra cost to you! 
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Aina is a multiple line organization, writing bonds as well as 
insurance. It takes care of its automobile policyholders’ needs, not 
only from coast to coast but in Europe, too. It pays to be Atna-ized' 
Let the Aitna-izer in your community tell you the whole story. 


tna Casualty & Surety Company... . tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany.... Standard Fire Insurance Company... Automobile 


Insurance Company of Hartford. Connecticut 
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SEE THE AATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY=HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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HIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC EX- 
"eae OF BUSINESS 

PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
—HERE PRESENT A COMBINED 
OPINION ABOUT THE COURSE OF 
BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH OF 
OCTOBER. GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 
RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH HIS- 
TORY OF RECENT MONTHS. THIS 
BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY 
WITH THE FUTURE. ITS OPINIONS 
ARE BASED ON CLOSE CONTACT 
WITH THE MORE THAN 400,000 
SUBSCRIBERS REACHED BY THEIR 
PUBLICATIONS IN FAR-FLUNG 
FIELDS OF RETAILING AND INDUS- 
TRY. 
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HOW’S BUSINESS? 


GOING TO BE NEXT MONTH ® 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


A seasonal stimulus to business is noted. 
The opening of the fall season, particularly 
in retail merchandise, is always attended 
by a lift in merchandising sales and mer- 
chant enthusiasm. We, therefore, see six 
weeks of seasonal rise, and hopes are that 
it may be an encouragement to all indus- 
try to step forward, if the buying bulge in 
these six weeks is up to expectations. 


If the business paper can, through the 
merchants, correct the buyers’ strike, it 
will make this seasonal impulse extend 
over the six weeks, and make steady buy- 
ing progress continue through the winter. 


The business papers are stimulating the 
situation by telling the merchant to tell 


the millions of people who are in sheltered 
iobs and have reserves of money that “It 
is to your advantage to buy goods at the 
present market.” 


The well nigh universal belief, carried 
through the past six months, that condi- 
tions would improve in the Fall, presents 
itself for discount in October. The con- 
dition of retail trade, which is without 
doubt the most dependable indication of 
the attitude of mind and purchasing power 
of the great consuming public, will conse- 
quently be watched very closely, for revival 
of general confidence is most essential to 
further recuperation of business. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR NEXT MONTH 





| 
| 
BUSINESS | SALES 


RETAIL STOCKS 


COLLECTIONS 


COMMENTS 





Passenger car sales about 
the same as September, 
but 25% less than Oct., 
’29. Trucks slightly better 
than September and about 
10% less than Oct., ’29. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Stocks, both of passenger 
cars and trucks, will be 
about the same as Sep- 
tember, and lighter than 
Oct., ’29. 


Collections about the same 
as September on both 
lines, and somewhat 
slower on passenger cars 
and slightly better on 


trucks than in Oct., ’29. 


Price reductions and new 
models should help pas- 
senger car business. Out- 
look for trucks steadily 
improving. 





About 10% above Septem- 








Stocks should’ increase 
about 10% over Septem- 
ber, but will be about 10% 
behind Oct., ’29. 


About the same as Sep- 
tember. 


New novelty lines are 
needed to tempt people 
into spending more than 
they have for some time 
past. 








Will be somewhat greater 
than in September, but 
less than Oct., '29. 


Will show some better- 
ment, but less than Oct., 
29. 


Requirements for late 
Fall and Winter goods 
should tend to increase 
stocks. 





Collection improving, with 
exception of farming 
areas, and better gener- 
ally than Oct., ’29. 


Prospects good for in- 
crease in life insurance 
writings over Sept., ’30, 
and Oct., ’29. 











DEPARTMENT | ber, but 10% behind Oct., 
STORES 29. 

Will show some improve- 

ment over September, but 

HARDWARE somewhat less than Oct., 

Higher in all lines except 

automotive as compared 

INSURANCE with Sept., ’30, and with 
Oct., '29. 

Anticipated improvement 

over September, but gen- 

JEWELRY erally less, with exception 


of a few centers, than 
Oct., ’29. 


General increase in antici- 
pation of holiday trade, 
but lighter than Oct., ’29. 


Will show improvement 
over September, but less, 
particularly in the install. 
ment business, than Oct., 


In certain centers such as 
Pittsburgh and Los An- 
geles, jewelers hope to 
equal or exceed last Oc- 
tober’s business. 








MACHINERY Steel ingot production 








Will show an_ estimated 
increase in October of 
4.8% as compared to Sep- 
tember, and an _ increase 
of 24.1% over Oct., ’29. 








Wanted goods will in- 
crease. Old stock sluggish. 
All stocks below Oct., ’29. 


Collections normal. More 
business on cash basis. 


Fali rail buying is only 
sure increment in steel 
business. 





Conditions in the petro- 
leum industry should con- 
tinue to improve during 
October. 





The shoe trade looks for 
six weeks of stimulated 
selling. 








METAL should show gains of 5% 

PRODUCTS over September, but 20% 

METALS to 25% below Oct., ’29. 

Will show - aetnentnd 

decrease in ctober of 

PETROLEUM 8.8% as compared to Sep- 

(Gasoline) tember, and an increase 
of 5% over Oct., ’29. 

October motes vile exceed 

September, but about 15% 

sHoEs under Oct., ’29. ' 

Should show gradual im- 

a provement in October and 

HEATING be closer to 1929 than any 


other month this year. 











Smaller than Oct., ’29, as 
buyers are wondering if 
bottom prices have been 
reached. 





Fair and somewhat bet- 
ter, but slower than Oct., 
129. 


\ 


Except for moderate vol- 
ume of modernization 
work, this industry is 
closely following the do- 
mestic building trend. 
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i subject of this photograph 
was once a sturdy safe. Now it’s just 
another piece of business for the junk 
man. Its owner thought it was burglar 
proof. And it was. But it wasn’t 
proof against a strong charge of nitro- 
glycerin. 


The explosion that wrecked the 
safe also damaged a lot of the owner’s 
other property, his total loss, includ- 
ing the stolen cash, being in the neigh- 
borhood of $1500. And he didn’t have 


a nickel’s worth of insurance. 


A SAFE is like an egg-. 
you've got to break it to find 
out what’s inside. Perhaps 
your prospect will say: “Oh, 
I keep nothing but books in 
my safe.” Ask him how the 
burglar is going to know 
that. Then, tell him that a 
Mercantile Safe Burglary 
policy will not only cover 
the loss of cash, merchandise 
and securities from within 
his safe, but will also pay 
for the new safe when the 
yeggs get through finding 
out what’s in the old one, 
as well as for any other 
damage they may do to his 
property. 


Another Piece of Business for 


the JUNK MAN 

























FIDELITY ano DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 








Fidelity and lib) Surety Bonds - Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 
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CASUALTY-SURET Y~ 


MISCELLANLO 
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a 





Distinctive Program 
for Casualty Meet 





Prominent Men from Diver- 
sified Fields Promise 
to Speak 


All Plans Set 








Three Day Convention Promises 
to Be Eventful; Usual Athletic 
Tournaments Scheduled 


From the field of economics, from 


the Bench and the Bar, from the halls 
of learning, and from the perennially 
impressive constituency of the Fourth 
Estate, members of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents 
have drawn a distinctive program for 
their convention in White Sulphur 
Springs next week. 

To begin with on Tuesday morning, 
September 30, following the opening 
address of F. J. O’Neill, president of 
the International Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, who is, 
in business, president of the Royal In- 
demnity Company, Clarence C. Wy- 
song, commissioner of insurance in In- 
diana, will deliver the first formal 
guest address. Mr. Wysong, it will be 
remembered, is the new president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners whose unanimous elec- 
tion at the Hartford convention of that 
body recently was hailed with such 
popular approval. 

Following Mr. Wysong, Bernard J. 
Mullaney, president of the American 
Gas Association will speak on “Social- 
ism’s New Technique.” Mr. Mullaney 
is well known in public utility circles 
as a leader in his business, and is vice- 
president of the Peoples Gas Company 
of Chicago. 

One of the most interesting and pop- 
ular figures in the insurance business, 
Judge Albert Conway of Brooklyn, will 
address the convention as the fourth 
speaker. Although his direct connec- 
tion with the insurance field was sev- 
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PRESIDING OFFICER 





F, J. O'Neill 

ered when he was appointed to the 
Kings County bench which brought 
about his resignation as insurance 
superintendent of New York State, 
Judge Conway is still keenly interested 
in the developments of his former 
work. He has consented to speak on 
“Public Relations.” 

As the final speaker on the first 
day’s program, Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, the magazine issued 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, will speak. Mr. Thorpe is known 
to radio audiences as a weekly speaker 
on the trends of the business world, 
and will address the convention on 
“The New Despotism.” 

The October 1 program which has 
been arranged under the auspices of 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents will open with the 
address of its president, W. G. Wilson 
of Cleveland. Dr. Armistead M. Dobie, 
professor of law in the University of 
Virginia will then speak on “Law and 
Language.” 

He will be immediately followed by 
James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 


(Concluded on page 39) 


Great Britain Enacts 
Compulsory Law 


Act Compelling Liability 
Coverage for Autoists to 
Go Into Effect Soon 








Discussed Five Years 





Insurance Companies Reported 
Not in Favor of Bill; Various 
Provisions Explanied 


(From Our London Correspondent ) 


After having been a matter of pub- 
lic coneern for more than five years, 
compulsory automobile insurance, re- 
garding third party risks, has been de- 
creed in an Act of Parliament in Great 
Britain. It is further provided, how- 
ever, that the act will come into opera- 
tion on such day as the Minister of 
Transport shall appoint, and that the 
various provisions of the act may be- 
come subject to enforcement upon dif- 
ferent days. It is believed here that 
the act will not come into operation 
until Jan. 1, 1931. 

In general the law is similar to that 
now in effect in the State of Massa- 
chusetts and decrees that it shall not 
be lawful for any person to use, or 
cause or permit any other person to 
use a motor vehicle on a road unless 
there is in force in relation to the user 
or owner of the vehicle a policy of in- 
surance or security in respect to third 
party risks which complies with the 
provisions of the act. Penalties for 
violation of the act are either a fine of 
£50 or imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding three months or both to- 
gether with a disqualification for hold- 
ing or obtaining a license to drive a 
motor vehicle for a period of 12 
months. 

Certain exceptions such as_ the 
vehicles of local or police authorities, 
invalid carriages, and tramways or 
trolley vehicles the use of which is 
authorized or regulated by a special 
act of Parliament, and a vehicle owned 
by a person who has deposited £15,000 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Governor Regrets Rate 
Situation in Mass. 





Allen Denies Rumor That 
He Will Oust Brown as 
Commissioner 





Brown Is Praised 





State Executive Says Auto Law 
Seems Unsatisfactory, Hopes 
Legislature Will Change It 


BosTOoN, MAss., Sept. 23. — Stating 
that he regretted that Commissioner of 
Insurance Brown could not face all the 
facts in regard to the new rate sched- 
ule issued by the Department yesterday, 
and that the law itself prevents an ad- 
vance in the automobile liability insur- 
ance rates, Governor Allen declared 
that there was no foundation to the 
rumor that he intended to oust Mr. 
Brown as insurance commissioner. In 
commenting on the situation Governor 
Allen said in part: 

“The present law with reference to 
compulsory automobile insurance rates 
is apparently unsatisfactory to all con- 
cerned to—both the insurer and the in- 
sured. The Massachusetts Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance Act was pioneer 
legislation. Since its adoption other 
States have introduced different meth- 
ods of automobile insurance. 


“I believe we would do well to in- 
vestigate their methods and to study 
their systems. Although I have urged 
the adoption of the demerit system, 
with a view to improving our present 
compulsory automobile insurance law. 
I would not hesitate to approve of the 
repeal of the act now in force in its 
entirety if I felt assured that some 
other method, tried and found satis- 
factory in its protective features, could 
be substituted in its place. I sincerely 
trust that the Legislature at its next 
annual session will appreciate the 
seriousness of the entire situation and 
adopt a nlan more satisfactory to all 
parties concerned.” 


There has been much comment lo- 
cally today on the situation. W. A. 
Thibodeau, Massachusetts representa- 
tive of the A. L. A., praised Commis- 
sionar Brown for his courage in stand- 
ing substantially by his initial rates in 
the face of political pressure. Mayor 
Curley of Boston, on the other hand, 
would have Commissioner Brown re- 
moved as incompetent. There is no 
doubt, however, that Commissioner 
Brown is more highly regarded than 
ever in the minds of the vast majority 
of those really cognizant of the situa- 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





MASS. ISSUES RATES 


BosToN, Sept. 22.—Rates under 
the compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law were finally 
promulgated tonight for 1931 by 
Commissioner of Insurance Mer- 
ton L. Brown and show little net 
change from the tentative rates 
issued August 29. 

Passenger car rates are un- 
changed from the tentative rates. 
Commercial cars are changed to 
the extent that the former classi- 
fication is restored, and auto- 
matically this readjusts the rate, 
although no average change is 
made. 

In the case of motor cycles, 
Classifications A and B are re- 
duced and C classifications are 
correspondingly increased. In the 
case of driverless cars, some re- 
duction on data received since 
August 29 has been considered 
advisable with reference to the 
demerit rating plan suggested by 
Governor Allen. Commissioner 
Brown says this will be put into 
effect later as statistics are avail- 
able. 











tion. In his statement put out concur- 
rently with the final promulgation of 
the rates last night, Brown said: 

“T have refused to allow an upward 
trend factor based upon the increase 
in the amount of losses each year as 
well as several other factors urged by 
the insurance companies which would 
have resulted in a much greater in- 
crease in the rates. I regret as strong- 
ly as anyone that the rates must be 
increased, but the burden is upon me 
to perform my duty as Commissioner 
of Insurance.” 





Asks Courts to Pass on New 
Auto Rates 


Samuel G. Thorner, Boston attorney, 
has again filed a petition with the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court asking a re- 
view of the auto liability insurance 
rates just issued by Commissioner of 
Insurance Merton L. Brown and saking 
further that the Commissioner be en- 
joined from putting these rates into 
effect and that the court declare them 
illegal and unjust. 





BALTIMORE, Sept. 22.—The United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
reports the death last week of Clarence 
W. Vierheller, manager of the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., branch of the company. 
Wickliffe B. Lewis, who has been as- 
sistant manager, has been named his 
successor. 





Arbitrary Age Limit 
for Workers Seen 





Insurance President Says 
Survey of Situation 


Should Be Made 





Older Workers Better 





Pres. Fellows of Associated In- 
surance Companies Discusses 
Subject in Article 


Setting an arbitrary age limit on 
employment may work for the good of 
C. W. Fellows, president of Associated 
society as a whole in the opinion of 
Insurance Companies of San Fran- 
cisco. 

In a recent article entitled “Age 
Limits on Employment in Industry,” 
Mr. Fellows discusses the situation, 
and points out that it may be to the 
benefit of society to care for the young 
and vigorous to the extent of provid- 
ing them with employment, than to em- 
ploy the older workers. The former, 
he asserts, are in the formative stage 
and if allowed to run loose may divert 
their energies into destructive chan- 
nels. On the other hand he says the 
older workers are more likely to have 
attained some financial independence or 
to have acquired a standard of conduct 
which removes him from the likelihood 
of becoming a menace to society. 

Mr. Fellows feels that this problem 
has been neglected, and he advises that 
a statistical study be made so that it 
may be determined if it is better for 
society to furnish employment for 
young and to care for the aged through 
means of charitable institutions and 
pension plans, or to give preference to 
the older worker and to let the young 
take care of themselves. 

“If statistics prove that the older 
workers are more reliable, less likely to 
suffer injury and more helpful in re- 
ducing labor turn-over, then industry 
will be quick to note these facts and 
establish employment rules according- 
ly,” he says. 

Concerning the possibility that in- 
surance companies may have influenced 
employers in the setting of an arbi- 
trary age limit, he says: “There has 
never to my knowledge been any ten- 
dency on the part of compensation in- 
surance companies to influence employ- 
ers in the adoption of rules for an age 
limit on persons industry may employ. 
The insurance rates are based upon a 
study of statistical history with regard 
to accidents and their cost in relation 
to the payroll exposure in the various 
industrial classifications.” 
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Former Track Star Joins 
Hartford Accident 





“Boots” Lever, Brilliant Athlete, 
to Become Manager of New 
Bridgeport Branch 


Harold B. Lever, better known as 
“Boots” Lever, famous sprinter and 
intercollegiate champion, who has made 
a conspicuous success in his own local 
agency at Palmyra, N. J., has been 
appointed manager of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company’s 
branch office recently established in 
the Bridgeport-City Trust Company 
Building at Bridgeport, Conn. 

Boots, who was born in Ilion, N. Y., 
in 1895, first made the metropolitan 
newspaper headlines when he won the 
world’s interscholastic 75-yard indoor 
at Madison Square Garden in March, 
1917. He was at Mercersberg at the 
time, and he has been setting up new 
records ever since both on the track 
and in the field of insurance. He en- 
listed in the spring of 1917, and went 
overseas with the 79th Division at- 
tached to the Ambulance Section. Be- 
fore returning he competed in the in- 
terallied track meet in Paris in 1919, 
and in the fall of 1919 he entered the 
University of Pennsylvania as a fresh- 
man and then proceeded to build up 
track records, some of which still stand 
unbroken. 

His training for the field of insur- 
ance was no less intensive than that 
which helped him to break records on 
the track. He graduated: from the 
Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1923, 
where he majored in insurance under 
Dr. S. S. Huebner. Upon graduation 
he was associated with the Insurance 
Company of North America group in 
Philadelphia for three years, when he 
bought an established local agency in 
Palmyra, N. J. He has doubled the 
business on the books of the agency 
in the past four years and has made 
a conspicuous success in the develop- 
ment of all casualty and surety lines. 


Liberty Surety Bond Insurance 
Company Correction 


On page 212 in The Casualty Insur- 
ance Year Book published by THB 
SPECTATOR, the liabilities of the Liberty 
Surety Bond Insurance Company are 
represented as including liability loss 
reserve, $6,746 and workmen’s compen- 
sation loss reserve, $10,246. These are 
in error and should read, Special Re- 
serve For Undisclosed Losses: Fidelity, 
$6,746; surety, $10,246. This company 
does not write liability insurance or 
workmen’s compensation. 
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Business Pays Cost of 
Industrial Accidents 





Annual Toll Reaches Five 
Billions of Dollars or 
11% of Total Earnings 





Estimate 900,000,000 


Accidents 





Travelers’ Engineer Says Lost 
Time, Idle Machinery Works 
Heavy Loss on Entire Country 


Because of the losses suffered by 
insurance as a result of accidents, 
business generally is bearing a financial 
burden which is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of the annual earn- 
ings of this country’s industrial work- 
ers, it was explained yesterday by H. 
W. Heinrich, assistant superintendent 
of the engineering and inspection divi- 
sion of the Travelers Insurance Co., 
at a session of the seventeenth annual 
convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions meeting in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

An approximation of the total cost 
of industrial accidents that occur an- 
nually in the United States was placed 
at five billion dollars by the speaker, 
which sum, he said, is more than 11 
per cent of the annual earnings of 
29 million workers engaged in this 
country’s industries. It was estimated 
by the speaker that the total amount 
of compensation paid to injured work- 
ers, including hospital treatment and 
medical aid, with other expenses in- 
curred in the distribution of benefits 
to injured workers, brings the total 
direct cost of an average injury up to 
$246. 

The number of industrial accident 
fatalities in the United States was 
placed by the speaker at 25,000 annu- 
ally, and the number of lost-time in- 
juries, including fatalities, three mil- 
lion. He added that research shows 
there are 300 no-injury accidents for 
every major injury, or an annual total 
of 900 million. 


Indirect Losses Large 


Some of the factors included in the 
hidden or indirect cost of industrial 
accidents mentioned by Mr. Heinrich 
were the cost of the time of the in- 
jured employee and all other employees 
who stop work at the time of the oc- 
currence of the mishap, whether out 
of curiosity, sympathy or to assist the 
person injured; the investigating of 
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Baltimore Casualty Club 
Holds Field Day 





Executives Display Mettle in 
Athletic Contests, Future 
Program Announced 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 20.—The annual 
fall field day of the Casualty and 
Surety Club of Baltimore was held 
Thursday at the Rolling Road Golf 
Club. A dinner followed the athletic 
events, and B. Conway Taylor, man- 
ager of the Richmond branch of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, and Guy Leroy Stevick, Pa- 
cific Coast vice-president and now act- 
ing president of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company of Baltimore, made brief 
talks. 

The winners in the athletic events 
were: Golf—Low gross, Eugene Dis- 
ney of the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany; first low, James B. Bayless of 
the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit; second low, W. H. 
Bokman of the U. S. F. & G.; kick- 
ers’ handicap, Harry Schultz, Fidelity 
& Deposit; putting contest, D. C. 
Handy, president of the American 
Bonding Company; horseshoe contest, 
George Radcliffe and J. S. Jackson of 
the Fidelity & Deposit. A bridge party 
followed the dinner, in which the play- 
ers were members of-the four surety 
companies in the club. 

For the coming season four events 
are planned by the club, as follows: 
Luncheon, Oct. 15; address by F. High- 
lands Burns, president of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company; December 
luncheon, address by R. Harvard 
Bland, president of the U. S. F. & G.; 
February luncheon, Charles R. Miller, 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company, and April luncheon, J. Ar- 
thur Nelson, president of the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company. 

The officers of the club are: Garner 
Wood Denmead of the New Amsterdam, 
president; J. G. Yost of the Fidelity 
& Deposit, vice-president; F. H. Strick- 
land of the New Amsterdam, trea- 
surer, and W. E. Moore of the U. S. F. 
& G., secretary. 








the cause of the accident, arranging 
for the injured employee’s production 
to be continued by someone else, the 
selecting and training of a new em- 
ployee to replace the one injured 
cost of first aid attendance and hos- 
pital department staff, damage to ma- 
chines and other property, loss due to 
interference with production and fail- 
ure to fill orders on time, and loss of 
profit on the injured employee’s pro- 
ductivity and idle machinery. 
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THE COURAGE, 
ENERGY AND PRO- 
GRESSIVENESS OF 
YOUTH GUIDED BY 
THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND WISDOM OF AGE. 
BEAT THAT! 


WRITE TO 


Federal Surety Company 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 


Home Office Davenport, Iowa 











Reinsurance 


We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 
ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











1857 1930 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
Has an enviable record for 


live agents. 


liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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REINSURANCE 


| FIRE and CASUALTY 





| ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 








115 BROAD ST... HARTFORD, CONN. 
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England Enacts Compulsory 
Auto Insurance Law 





Insurance Companies Not in 
Favor of Bill; Is Similar 
to Mass. Law 


(Concluded from page 35) 


with the accountant-general, are pro- 
vided for. 

In defining the type of security re- 
quired by the Act the following is 
stated in effect: a security must be 
given either by an authorized insurer, 
or by some body of persons which 
carries on in the United Kingdom the 
business of giving securities of a like 
kind and which has deposited and keeps 
deposited with the accountant-general 
of the Supreme Court for and on be- 
half of the Supreme Court the sum of 
£15,000 in respect to that business. The 
security must also be an undertaking 
by the giver of the security to make 
good—subject to any conditions speci- 
fied in the security and up to the 
amount in the case of an undertaking 
relating to the use of public service 
vehicles of not less than £25,000 and 
in any other case, of not less than 
£5,000—any failure by the owner to 
duly discharge such liability as is re- 
quired to be covered by a policy of in- 
surance. 

The insurance policy under this Act 
is required to insure such person, per- 
sons or classes of persons, according to 
the specifications of the policy against 
any liability incurred by the policy- 
holder in respect to the death or bodily 
injury of any person. The policy is not 
required to cover the risk of persons 
in the employ of the insured while they 
are in pursuit of their labors, except in 
the case of a vehicle in which passen- 
gers are carried for hire. 


History of the Bill 


The bill was first introduced in the 
House of Lords in 1925 but was not 
then proceeded with. Recently, how- 
ever, a revival of general interest in 
both Houses of Parliament was ex- 
perienced which brought about the pas- 
sage of the Act. It is believed that in- 
surance companies, generally speaking, 
did not favor the compulsory insur- 
ance plan, but, notwithstanding, they 
cooperated in every way in providing 
the Government with useful and neces- 
sary information on the matter. 

Last December when Earl Russell in 
moving in the House of Lords the sec- 
ond reading of the Road Traffic Bill 
commented on the companies’ attitude 
in the course of his speech: “As there 
has been so much misapprehension as 
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What’ll You Have? 


The first of a series of pep 
luncheons for the production de- 
partment of the Franklin Surety 
Company was held last Saturday 
in New York. 

A banner was presented by 
Herman Goldstein, representing 
the production department, to Os- 
car Friedlander, vice-president of 
the Company. 

The menu cards were conceived 
in the spirit of the meeting, as 
follows: 

Menu a la Franklin 





Shrimp Cocktail a la Liability 
P. D. Olives P. G. Celery 
Lentil Soup a la Burglary 
Fidelity and Surety Roast Beef Bonds 
Vegetables with O. L. T. Sauce 
Elevator Desert 


Home Made Apple Pie— 
Ah! Compensation 


Hold Up Demi Tasse 
Cigars Cigarettes 
In case of claim, file proof of loss 











to the whole of this insurance business 
and the possibility of making it work, 
I think I ought to tell your lordships 
that I have had several conferences 
with representatives of the leading in- 
surance companies and that we have 
talked freely with them from the be- 
ginning of our difficulties and carried 
them with us stage by stage. It is 
due to them to say that, once they 
recognized that we had no intention of 
interfering with the conduct of their 
business or prohibiting them from 
making such bargains with the insured 
persons as might suit the circumstances 
of each case, they have been most help- 
ful, and I have to thank them for their 
assistance. The discussions have been 
full and frank, and they have promised 
me that they will not raise their pre- 
miums in consequence of the passage of 
this Bill. 

“At the same time they have not dis- 
guised from me that in their view, these 
new provisions are likely to lead not 
only to a larger number of claims, but 
possibly to larger payments as the re- 
sult of claims—effects which may, of 
course, have to be actuarially reflected 
in their premiums.” 

It is evident that insurance com- 
panies do not expect much increase in 
business as a result of the passage of 
the compulsory law since the propor- 
tion of uninsured motor vehicles in use 
is quite small. However, increases in 
the cost of administration and the num- 
ber and amount of claims would appear 
to be feared. 
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Motor Vehicle Fatalities 
Increase, Report Shows 





Travelers Figures Indicate 1200 
More Deaths in First Eight 
Months than Last Year 


HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 15. — Ap- 
proximately 19,700 persons have been 
killed in automobile accidents in this 
country during the first eight months 
of this year, it is indicated by reports 
received by the Travelers Insurance 
Company from State motor vehicle com- 
missioners and directors of vital sta- 
tistics. 

This record of fatalities is around 
1200 in excess of the number of deaths 
reported during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, an increase of 6.58 per 
cent. Since the end of May the trend 
of deaths this year has been lower than 
in the same period of 1929. The in- 
crease in fatalities reported from Feb- 
ruary to May inclusive, which was in 
excess of the average indicated for the 
first eight months, has accounted for 
the greater number of deaths from 
automobile accidents thus far this year. 

Of the 36 States and the District of 
Columbia reporting motor’ vehicle 
deaths monthly, decreases are shown in 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island and Washington. 
Nineteen States have reported increases 
in excess of the average. These are 
Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. 


White Sulphur Springs 
Program 
(Concluded from page 35) 


who will deliver an address on “Coop- 
eration.” 

Samuel O. Dunn, another representa- 
tive of the magazine field, who is edi- 
tor of Railway Age, and who is known 
to railroaders for his long fight against 
government ownership, will deliver the 
concluding address, “Government and 
Business.” 

Both the first and second afternoons 
of the convention will be, as usual, oc- 
cupied by the devotees of golf and kin- 
dred sports, and various prizes will be 
competed for. 

Thursday will be given over to busi- 
ness sessions of both organizations, 
any reports will be read by the chair- 
men of the committees, and officers will 
be elected. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
HOWARD FLAGG, Vice-President 


CASUALTY REINSURANCE 
AND EXCESS INSURANCE 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Our underwriting is flexible, and our 
treaties are profitable to the Treatyholders. 
Inquiry and consultation are cordially in- 








vited. 
Home Office 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 
431 Roosevelt Bldg. 175 West Jackson 111 John Street 
CAPITAL............ ONE AND A HALF MILLION 
SURPLUS...... TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION 
>. re MTOR Lan tee SEVEN MILLION 
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Embezzlers Increase, Says 
Surety Executive 





Millen, of Nat’l Surety, Declares 
Thieves Increase as Well as 
Amounts Embezzled 


Wishing for luxuries their incomes 
will not permit and desires for new and 
enticing pleasure are preeminent 
causes of increasing embezzlement and 
defalcations on the part of trusted em- 
ployees who could not resist temptation, 
according to C. E. Millen, vice-president 
of the American Surety Company, who 
has been studying the habits of de- 
faulters for more than thirty years. 
Defaulters had been multiplying since 
the war, he reports, but the business 
and stock market depression of the last 
nine months brought to light many in- 
stances of dishonesty among employees 
in positions of trust that might not 
otherwise have been uncovered. 

Not only are there more defalcations 
at present, according to Mr. Millen, but 
in amounts they have also increased 
considerably. He points out that where- 
as before 1914 a defalcation of $5,000 
was notable, today individual specula- 
tions running into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are being recorded by 
various surety companies. 

Stock speculation is referred to as a 
frequent channel for embezzled funds to 
provide greater gains, and the losses 
due to stock speculation since last fall 
have been greater than in the period 
of a steadily rising market. 

The increasing tendency to embezzle, 
Mr. Millen states, has been paralleled, 
in the case of the American Surety, by 
increased premiums during the first 
seven months of this year as business 
men realized the increasing need for 
protection. He also indicates that the 
apprehension of many of the defaulters 
has been accomplished successfully and 
that a larger number than ever before 
are now facing long penitentiary sen- 
tences. 

Prohibition does not come in for at- 
tack on Mr. Millen’s part in naming 
the factors of modern life which en- 
courage high living and extravagance. 
Mr. Millen is of the opinion that liquor 
is but one of many factors in the de- 
sire to “keep up with the Joneses,” 
and states that a study of the com- 
pany’s case shows new automobiles, 
luxurious living, gambling in one form 
or another, and the extravagances of 
women dependent upon the employee, 
as being some of the principal factors 
leading to most of the defalcations. 
Habits of dissipation frequently accom- 
pany these things, however. 
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Mass. Bonding Appointments 

The Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance Company has appointed John 
Bebout manager of its branch office 
at St. Louis. Mr. Bebout was for 
many years manager of the St. Louis 
branch office of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 

Beaumont & Willis of Penn Yan, 
N. Y., have been appointed general 
agents for the section of the State in 
which they are located. 

The company has appointed the 
Hicks-Brady Agency of Nashville, as 
general agent for the handling of a 
large portion of Tennessee. 
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Chowen Reelected 


W. A. Chowen, manager of the Cal- 
ifornia Inspection Rating Bureau, was 
reelected president of the Casualty In- 
surance Institute of San Francisco, 
recently, at the annual meeting of the 
organization at which the following of- 
ficers were also reelected: L. B. 
Sterling, first vice-president; R. G. 
Richey, General Accident, second vice- 
president; Kenneth M. Brown, Occi- 
dental Indemnity, secretary-treasurer. 





Commissioner E. Forrest Mitchell has 
licensed the Reliable Fire of Dayton, 
Ohio, to operate in California, with 
John T. Beales as general agent. 






















































































Home Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pioneers—then and now 


The General Indemnity Corporation of America 
was the first company to write check alteration in- 
surance. No other organization has had such long 
and thorough experience in this field. And no other 
company offers Standard Forgery Bonds at such 
substantial premium credits to preferred risks. 


A Standard Forgery Bond covers every contin- 
gency. It indemnifies the assured and his bank 
against monetary loss in connection with any check, 
draft, note, or any other written promise, order, or 
direction to pay a sum in money bearing the as- 
sured’s signature or purported signature. This in- 
cludes forgery of signature or endorsement, as well 
as alterations of amount, payee-name, date or num- 
ber. 


Reimbursement does not depend upon the production of 
the forged instrument as proof of loss. Very often, as on 
an inside job, such proof is impossible to obtain. In all such 
cases the General Indemnity Corporation accepts an affi- 
davit as sufficient proof for immediate settlement. 


And just as certain protective equipment reduces fire in- 
surance rates, the General Indemnity Corporation allows 
premium credits as high as 60% to users of approved check 
writing machines and/or approved safety checks. Because 
all of these advantages are not obtainable anywhere else, 
many of the most important Forgery Bonds of recent 
months have been written by this company. 


Local agents and brokers recognized, of course. 


THE GENERAL INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
New York Office, 217 Broadway 


Offices in all principal cities 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 










































































WorkInc with its agents in building a 
closely-knit, efficient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company con- 
tinues an uninterrupted successful growth. 

A fair attitude toward settlement of claims 
is productive of a high regard and good-will 
among both agents and assureds. 

Through the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration, you can write fire, automobile, tornado 
and allied lines, in addition to specialty lines. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 





ALLIED COMPANY 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY 
FIRE CORPORATION 





of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 


participation in profits. 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. 


ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 
Agencies Open in the Following States 


MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE poe cid YORK 


VERMONT HIO 

RHODE ISLAND CONNECTICUT 
PENNSYLVANIA MISSISSIPPI 
MASSACHUSETTS LOUISIANA 
DELAWARE ILLINOIS 
MARYLAND VIRGINIA 
NEW JERSEY INDIANA 


Writing all types 

















































In looking back over the growth of your own business, 

what were the factors that aided in that growth? 
Giving a fair deal, or making an honest effort to do 

so, was one, no doubt, just as it has been with THE 

PREFERRED ACCIDENT. 

Write us if interested in taking on a good strong company for 
Accident—Health—Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


The Preferred Accident 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
WILFRID C. POTTER, President 

















NEW YORK 































THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company 


77 Kilby St. j7?¢,Compony of BOSTON, MASS. 


the Minute Man” 
H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 


WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the Insur- 
ance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable forms of up- 
to-date contracts issued. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 




















MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1929 $844,574.38 
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| 884 | 
Insurance Company of Maryland 
Forty-five One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
Years of trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Faithful Companies in America. Reliable agents 
Service wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware and the District of Columbia. 











B. LEO TALLEY, Centre St. & Park Ave. 








| 1929 | 
Chairman of Board 


| CHAS. H.TAYLOR, Pres. | BALTIMORE, MD. 























STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








Our training course supplemented by the personal super- 

vision of experienced field executives and full cooperation 

and counsel from the Home Office is attracting men of 
integrity, ambition and self confidence. 








INCORPORATED 1844 — EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 
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Prominent Men to Lecture 
on Casualty Insurance 





Insurance Society Announces 
Plans for Junior Course 
Beginning Sept. 30 


The Insurance Society of New York 
will give the junior course in casualty 
insurance (new plan) on Tuesdays 
from 5.15 to 6.15 in the New York board 
room, 85 John Street, second floor. The 
first lecture will be given on Sept. 30. 
This junior course is general in char- 
acter, dealing with principles, carriers, 
organizations, supervision, rate making, 
claims, production, advertising, etc., 
etc., more specific instruction in the in- 
dividual classes of casualty insurance 
coming in later courses. 

The lecturers in the junior course in- 
clude: Edwin W. Kopf, Metropolitan 
Life; G. F. Michelbacher, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity; C. J. Haugh, National 
Bureau; H. O. Van Tuyl, Constitution 
Indemnity; Clarence W. Hobbs, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance; Rexford Crewe, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity; Albert W. Whitney, Na- 
tional Bureau; William Leslie, Na- 
tional Bureau; Leslie N. Hall, National 
Bureau; C. G. Hallowell, A®tna Cas- 
ualty & Surety; Leslie F.. Tillinghast, 
Great American Indemnity; William J. 
McCaffrey, Globe Indemnity; W. W. 
Greene, General Reinsurance; William 
Butler, United States Casualty; Dan L. 
Royer, Ocean; C. F. Hebard, Globe In- 
demnity; Arthur E. Thompson, Globe 
Indemnity; F. Stuart Brown, Lloyd’s 
Casualty; Herbert C. Clarke, New 
York State Insurance Department. 


American Surety Booklet 


A booklet which in past years has 
proven to be the only publication of 
its kind which describes the distribu- 
tion of property of decedents in the 
State of New York has been prepared 
by the American Surety Company. 
The publication attracted the attention 
of attorneys and business men some 
years ago upon its first publication, 
and the present fifth edition is revised 
to show the amendments regarding de- 
cedent’s property effective as of Sept. 
1, 1930. 

The booklet is compiled by Leon 
Sekeson, L.L.B., of the American 
Surety, who prepared the preceding 
editions. Included with the principal 
parts of the text is a table of Federal 
and New York State tax rates. The 
main body of the book is an abridged 
outline prepared for convenient refer- 
ence. Copies are to be furnished with- 
out cost by the company from its 
metropolitan branch at 80 John Street, 
New York. 
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Niggardliness of Company 
Arouses West Va. 





Practice of Deducting Sums from 
Pay Envelopes for Compensa- 
tion Insurance Censured 


The next Virginia General Assembly 
will be requested by the State Indus- 
trial Commission to enact a law impos- 
ing penalties on employers who deduct 
from pay envelopes of their employees 
sums of money for the purpose of buy- 
ing compensation insurance. The Com- 
mission in the recent case of a hard- 
wood company made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the law involved. 

The company, it was found, had made 
a practice of deducting various amounts 
from the pay envelopes of its employees 
and using such money to buy compen- 
sation insurance, but it found also that 
there was no law imposing a direct 
penalty for such practice. 

However. the Commission did fine 
the company $100 as a result of the 
hearing of the case, but this fine was 
imposed for the company’s failure to 
produce books and papers for which a 
subpoena had been issued. 

“This matter was investigated at the 
instance of the department of labor 
and industry, whose inspectors visited 
the plant of the defendant in February, 
1930,”” Commissioner Kizer said. 

“During the said inspection a number 
of employees requested information as 
to whether it was legal for their em- 
ployer to deduct from their wages cer- 
tain sums necessary to meet the cost 
of carrying compensation insurance, 
and alleged that such practice pre- 
vailed at the plant where they were 
employed.” 

Commissioner Kizer then recited the 
facts showing that the charge was sus- 
tained by the evidence in the case, and 
concluded his opinion as follows: 

“It is unfortunate that the General 
Assembly has provided no direct penal- 
ty for the gross offense that this defen- 
dant is guilty of. This, of course, is 
entirely due to the fact that the law- 
making body never anticipated that 
there was a single individual, firm or 
corporation in Virginia that would con- 
done, much less be guilty of resorting 
to such sharp practice as is here shown. 


Hudson Casualty Moves 


The Hudson Casualty Company of 
Jersey City, N. J., has moved into new 
quarters on the seventh floor of the 
Industrial Building in 1060 Broad St., 
Jersey City. The company will occupy 
offices with the Public Indemnity Com- 
pany until such time as the proposed 








1880 1930 
Golden Jubilee 


of the World’s Pioneer 
in Liability Insurance 


Fifty years ago, not only were there no 
automobiles, no radios, no movies... 

there was no liability insurance. A need 
for such insurance was brought to the at- 
tention of thinking men when the British 
Parliament passed the famous Employers’ 
Liability Act. Shortly after this act was 
passed, The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., was founded, 
thereby laying the cornerstone for the 
massive structure of liability insurance. 


Today, The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., together with its affili- 
ated companies, the American Employers’ 
Insurance Company and The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company, writes, in the 
United States, practically every kind of 
insurance except life, including fidelity 
and surety bonds. Today’s records show 
that during the past fifty years The Em- 
ployers’ Liability nas paid out millions of 
dollars to satisfy claims of/or against its 
assureds. Its hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders, its thousands of agents, 
have come to know the true meaning of 


“THE SERVICE THAT SATISFIES.” 





Practically every kind of Insurance except 
Life Insurance, including Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. 


110 Milk Street Boston, Mass 


The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd. 


The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company 


American Employers’ 
Insurance Company 


THE WORLD’S PIONEER 


merger of the two companies is 7) IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 


pleted. 





Casualty, Surety, Ete. 































































































Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 


° 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 
NARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Vietor Weaver, Treas. 
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[ 1824 1930 
Over a Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of potential 
policyholders back of every door-bell. 













There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Over One Hundred Millions in Force 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 











EXPANSION 
This is the keyword 


in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
EE SD POND eNO Sore 
at 


“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 























ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders. .. .. $31,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force, Over... $146,507,221.00 
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‘INS ee Profitable Contracts for Alert Agents 

Sa Valuable territories and generously worded con- \{ 
. tracts await life insurance agents who wish to go 





SAREE EG 
SS CoN forward with this rapidly growing company on its 
NS SS S program of expansion. 


RK aN Known among insurance men as the ‘‘Company 
of Co-operation,’’ this progressive organization 
a offers you every possible selling help and service 


\ 
S S ~ to = your connection both happy and highly 
‘ ~ profitable. 
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General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole - hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co 
Charleston, West Virginia 





FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 








THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Lergest Freternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 

Good Territory Everywhere in United States 

and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
Dota Pirie QUee ss 6 bc dees cs pen madc es $29,000,000 
Benefits Paid since Organization over...... $39,500,000 

For further information write to 

THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 


Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 








Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 





Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. fr 
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33 COMPANIES OF NEW YORK STATE 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ 
Agricultural, Watertown........... 50, 195, 525 $0,700,308  ........ 94,778 6,801,475 22,080,000 1,060,094 3,066,603 toned 1.18 190 868, 848 
Amer. Alliance, N. Y.............% 14, 664, 060 12, 653, 585 yA) re 4,449, 703 a A re 3,990,178 13.71 oF 170 256, 537 
American and Foreign, N. Y....... 9,550, 458 7, 765, 769 pi, a eres 1,631,105 141,885,000 c —69,498 1,600,292 18.69 ee a ee 
American Eagle, N. Y............5 43,349,611 42,827,405 jo | ree 7,992, 148 1,620, 000 1,200,000 5,694,354 1.20 ahs rece 
American Equitable, N. Y......... 17,000, 598 VS ere 1,943, 564 4,512, 656 d1, 230, 024 —965,783 2,304,851 cake aaa Ge he sacevs 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y........ 27,369,412 poe er 965,691 2,451,821 795, 000 — 169,948 861,078 as 2 | ere 
Bullalo; BUWAlO. . <6 cise. ck cscee’s 13,571,044 a) hy re 500,202 2,839,135 £1,790, 000 713,870 —164,937 re 3.69 255 275,000 
City of New York, N. Y........... 23, 282, 084 23, 135,014 Ns 3, 269, 039 e830, 000 199, 9. 2,386, 127 0.63 atsiia ee Pree 
Commonwealth, N. Y............- 27,540, 630 27,320, 926 oy eer 2,576,570 £1,300, 000 —20,778 1,517,052 0.80 194 13,610 
GomtIRENEME Phe Bckcaii osc cdicn cece 213,560,172 206,100,507 7,459,665 ........ 62,346,802 30,528,641 6,369,481 32,908,345 3.49 182 1,749, $25 
Fidelity-Phenix, N. Y............. 175, 875, 222 172, 368, 646 ree 50,658,273 18,318,462 5,656,297 30,190,090 1,99 oy 169 h2, 988, 122 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls........... 72,702,700 (1 Sy! | erase 814,069 7,276,981 12,010,000  j1,025,370 3,427,542 nee 1. 197 997,330 
Globe and Rutgers, N. ee pasion 265, 063, 320 rip A | ® | 7,927,032 55,463,283 k16,058,000 1—2,691,152 34, 169,403 Pere 2.99 199 875,561 
Great American, N. Y............. 188, 109, 553 188, 636, 002 526,449 30,160,149 m19,480,000 .......... 10, 153, 700 ea 0.28 145 2,297,830 
PAIIGGH Is Wess scares os vi gcereeie ison 9,610, 048 8,763,826 846,222. ........ 4, 206, 407 1, 295, 947 499,977 3,256,705 8.81 gan PY. saa ears 
Hanover Fite, N. ¥...... 0.000005 44,983, 697 44,730,743 248,054  ........ 9,371,381 n—2, 135,000 12,500 11,737,835 0.54 as 155 1,376,542 
MN Esa éuisicts Cowaseawuleies 446, 267, 947 442,251,046 4,016,901 ........ 52,362,550 020,130,000 3,749,814 32,499,637 0.90 fre 153 2,248,904 
Importers and Exporters, N. Y..... 23,059, 943 24,261, 480 1, 201,537 1,912, 127 p571, 000 —252, 671 392, 261 wan 5.21 419 
International, N. Yo. <. oie. ccece 43, 865, 809 44,319,481 453,672 4, 604, 033 eT. are 2,551, 161 1.03 186 
Knickerbocker, N. Y............-. 10, 472,997 11, 345, 087 872,090 2,449, 233 q1, 676,500 —214, 229 114, 872 8.33 529 
Mercantile, Dt, Niwccscccesccetsces 15, 626,420 15, 210, 356 a oe 2,270, 276 1,175,000 17,265 1,494,175 2.66 234 
Merchants Fire, N. Y............. 33, 887,513 32,679, 582 je | eer 9,195, 888 74, 883, 500 1,472,936 4,647,383 3.56 or ere er 
National Liberty, N. Y............ 74,911,356 (i. ee 759,826 17,794,336 815,499,098 —4,465,001 6,000,413 aude 1.01 183 2,050, 33 
Niagars Free, NN. Yo. occ ccc cccew es 100, 713, 239 100,531, 508 Wetee ke Base 12, 446,054 t6, 407,675 999,760 5,220,350 0.18 ae 187 2, 150,000 
Norther te Wave ccksslivadauny ave 23,330, 582 23,105, 705 , vy ere 3,560, 056 u857, 500 ‘ 2, 627, 433 0.96 Oe. aatusesd 
Nortit Rivet: No We sisscscenicseusas 83, 758,973 84,694,470 ......... 935,497 15,016,781  v6,345,000 104,647 7,631,637 seas 1.12 297 7,426 
WOM OR Mad osc tbacowecorsta% 26, 337, 154 25,594, 614 (i |) ae 2,802, 347 wl, 732,000 —2,678 1,815,565 2.82 eeu 248 50,328 
CART NG ve esis vreleioomaeee eae 92,383,059 89,056, 484 a S| Sa rr 8,552, 328 x9,00,000 y—348,977 2,327,880 3.60 rie 149 1,948,000 
RN aor ecco tech bigame ciate 19, 281,115 po: ) re 597,096 1,758,816 z—220,000 25,062 1,356,658 aah 3.10 | Penk , 
Sturvesgnt Ne We. scscccsseeseses 19,499, 385 pa |" ee 1,020,879 2,048,257 aa82,000 %—190,485 1,135,863 5.23 239 156,000 
United States Fire, N. Y........... 119,243,841 Vii a) 1,073,269 22,158,428 bb8, 497,750 cc56,244 12,531,165 0.90 278 153,931 
U.S. Mer. and Shippers, N. Y...... 29, 625, 047 (2 A Seer 805,578 2,108, 395 646,174 dd—660,244 1,316,887 2.72 ree 
WeMtBNGNe, Ns hic ccc cc Seen 75, 742, 682 (Mi. S|) Meese 2,293,475 8,215,921 ee2,379,500 gg—125,575 3,668,521 3.03 146 952, 242 
45 COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES 
metns, PartNo oe sissies iceesces 245,510, 292 PA: 2,093,521 26,709,309 12,675,000 hh4,374,358 7,566,430 0.85 145 2,910, 863 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh............ 15, 122, 768 Ce A (ore 287, 159 2,116,301 ql, 164,000 48,941 516,201 cones 2.02 ee cc eeed 
Alliance, Philadelphia............. 30, 144,716 29,894, 469 > > ree 3,716,525 ii1, 681, 250 —524,508 2,810,030 0.83 Peer 216 1,032,785 
American Central, St. Louis........ 43,891,927 Ny ye 1,836, 190 4, 147,855 ,000 250,159 1,361,506 See 4.18 185 1,610,803 
American, Newark................ 114, 876,376 he 8 1,060,594 10,997,504 jj1, 327, 632 6$0,760 7,918,518 0.92 196 1, 109, 836 
Automobile, Hartford............. 148, 285, 227 eee: 7 13, 946, 395 7,392,070kk—12,175,000 111,252,340 5,368,335 wane 9.41 me) eee 
OGM MUNROE fe a's cca disann cx 68,510,570 68, 387, 398 Sy Ee 14,801,153 mm5,360,000 —400,650 9,964,975 0.18 pa 126 24, 260 
California, San Francisco.......... 21, 444. 089 i) ee 323,505 1,754,478 80, 000 126, 784 824, 189 ease 1.51 241 1,766, 764 
Camden, Camden....,..........6- 47,211,121 47,385,085  ........ 173,914 6,222,915 nn1,988,859 oo—146,603 4,206,745 0.37 173 365,000 
Concordia, Milwaukee. . 26, 380, 097 yeh ee 937,029 2,519, 635 778,750 17,996 785, 850 3.55 120 195, 237 
Connecticut, Hartford............. 70,791,608 69,503,497 bP 3S) | eee 8,562,491 t3,808, 140 826,037 5,216,425 1.82 ee 130 2,378,428 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque.. 17,403, 129 A 2 ee 134, 998 2,427,006 ppl,710,000 _—............... 82,008 ek 0.78 (rs a eae ee 
Eagle Fire, Newark Nae S aden eee see 15, 282, 459 ee 16, 059 1,405, 484 20275,.000 44,575 1,069,850 gas 0.11 | PR ee 
Equitable F. & M., Providence..... 13, 029, 925 12,624, 283 ee 3,235,773 19725, 000 237,597 2,678,818 3.11 ame 280 264,700 
Federal, Jersey City Pouvwnras ceca 40, 648, 583 36, 062, 219 4,586,364 ........ 4,285, 640 £3,574,975 qq—692,965 5,989,994 11.28 171 787,000 
Fire Association, Philadelphia... . . 90,429,814 Uh a” ii ae 1,853,020 8,397,602 rr—188, 165 412,740 6,320,007 2.05 133 1,835,930 
Firemen’s Fund, San Francisco... . . 178, 032, 037 179,880,309  ........ 1,848,272 12,927,211 ss4,312,188 tt—630,459 7,397,210 1.04 155 11, 100,000 
Firemen’s, Newark SSA ere ee 90, 160, 833 SR 8 .- ie 1,827,024 —10, 902,827 uu—37,871,539 90, 25, 050, 836 bade 2.03 258 a a 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia. ....... 38,462,901 36, 904, 592 ee err 5,091,415 vv—3, 400, 000 329,500 9,720,224 4.05 304 1,325,882 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia...... 18, 289, 946 i & en 791,270 2,640,728 ww500,000 9,728 1,339,730 iets 4.33 146 753, 687 
Hartford Fire, Hartford........... 485,312,912 CS 2 ere 4,526,606 43,690,066 xx15,832,855 4,234,661 19,095,944 0.93 154 6, 766, 937 
Home Fire & Marine, San Fran..... 21, 934, 323 pM A” 613,300 2,152,972 840,000 yy—770,239 1,469,911 pe - 2.80 241 22 
Ins. Co. of N. Amer., Philadelphia.. 285,545,217 279,975,014 5,570,203 = ......... 32,347,733 110,470,000 *—1,074,626 28,522,562 1.95 eaas 208 3,315,000 
Ins. Co. of State of Penna., Phila... 23, 668, 685 24,085,700 ........ 417,015 4,055,179 810, 000 3259,158 2,569,006 of wis 1.76 95 332, 208 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia........ 6, 767, 619 yA re 235, 316 1,585, 669 nn760, 000 31,135 559, 218 3.48 } (| ate 
Mechanics, Philadelphia........... 15, 026, 844 15,896,090  _—......... 869, 246 1,975,526 4173, 5C0 5,453 927,327 ose Si | Peeve re 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. . 45, 782, 887 Ce ee 802,089 5,373,015 52, 183, 064 663,634 1,724,228 poiacd 1.75 177 1,405,010 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh.. 22,547,461 pe 737, 269 2,243, 197 1,100,000 10,057 395, 871 énsacs 3.13 | Es oe 
National Fire, Hartford........... 181, 734, 268 181,550, 185 WEG ects. 17, 604,793 2,947,832 71,186,358 13,654,686 0.10 160 2,538, 246 
National Union, Pittsburgh........ 87,475, 956 O1,904;904 lw. wees 4,459, 038 6,378, 462 8686, 275 8,992 2,596,707 ewes 5.10 349 1, 181,097 
Newark Fire, Newark............. 32, 426, 952 30,857,711 ROOTAE ck dvxee- 2,587,552 92,084, 921 197,445 1,874,427 4.84 Se = s. did: 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester. . 49,608,021 48, 528,476 1,079,545 102,515, 000 206,755 5,990,920 2.18 132 455, 340 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee. 46, 788,511 45, 066, 371 1,722, 140 £3,795, 000 1,450,000 2,483,019 3.68 129 582,076 
Old Colony, Boston............... 18,312, 108 17,598, 946 713, 162 800, —74,847 4,525,505 3.90 174 ‘ 
Orient, Hartland. 5.05000 5526 6000 25, 183,428 24, 440, 221 GUE ndencves 2, 656, 469 1,950,000 90,000 1,359,676 2.95 132 1,679,000 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia........ 57,192,339 55,992, 969 neers 6, 291,526 2,868,750 86,896 4,535,250 2.10 147 2,950, 000 
Phoenix, Hartford..........-...+- 112, 614, 629 110, 158, 721 yk ere 23, 324, 109 11, 268, 456 1,111,531 12,400,030 2.18 153 1,771, 103 
Providence Washington, Providence. 66,032, 124 65, 164, 331 Ss .. Serer 14,539,586 5,289,967 4,797 10,082,615 1.31 eae 151 794, 244 
Republic of Texas, Dallas.. : 14,014, 563 12, 160,875 iA. reer 1,917,244 t2,586, 000 385, 833 799,099 13.23 aes | nes 
Rhode Island, Providence. . 22,562, 686 po ree 1, 447,754 3, 128, 789 12—326, 655 10,083 2,007,607 ra 6.42 254 494,244 
Rosia, Hartford... << <.0ss.300+0s 84,410,959 86,205,906 ........ 1,794,950 8,529,662 131,936,212 818,588 3,979,912 ina 2.13 i Jerre 
Security, New Haven............. 49, 224, 292 CC  . e 1,282,456 - 4.819.000 15615, 000 99,040 2,822,504 én ue 2.61 | aes 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield.... 136,726,547 134, 285, 569 ) eS eee 15, 633,565 t6, 490,000 1,333,147 10,251,396 1.79 ieee 175 1, 639, 063 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul. 131, 193,970 126,710,817 4, 483,153 enone 11, 158, 377 167, 862,000 —267,645 8,047,175 3.42 er 163 1,232,357 
1, 142, 448 1,727,641 1798 , 000 —38, 688 525, 881 ene 5.62 Be wo i naar 


Superior Fire, Pittsburgh........ bs 20,323, 379 


21,465, 827 
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(Concluded on page 47) 













































































Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 





LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Representing 
Fidelity Phoenix rr 


National Fire of 
¥ Hartford 
— Liberty ee 
of ork Indemnity Com- 
pany of Amer- 


Fire of New Fire 
York 
Automobile of 
Hartford 
— of New State of Penn. 
Sti eee of 
Netonal Union New 
Pittsburgh 





ica 
BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 








Actuarial 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Consultants 
Valuations 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


25 CHURCH STREET 





NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 




























| 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 














CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 










DONALD F. CAMPBELL | 

















JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. | 


Consulting Actuary 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial-and Special Classes 

WORKEMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 





























Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 


Omaha 




















Actuarial 


Inspections 
















GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit ae Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 









ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 









T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Colcord Bldg. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, 0. P. A. 







PHILADELPHIA 


















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 








SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellew, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, Ameri Institute ef A } 


e 
jate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
P. 





PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepeolitan Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 




















ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 














J. H. O'ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 


CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 

















Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 


PRICES 
Single Copy, 50 cents 


12 copies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 eS 6< Mae 100 “«  . 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


This well-known leafiet has beep the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 

cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 
proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
just the same’’; and he signed up for 
$75,000. 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


PRICES: 

Sample. Goer: c.0< cescna scenes $ .25 
AE. Sic bce 0005s eens 8.50 
100 oO idaateierel a aie eee eats 15.00 
500 eo. neieie ws ema eel 

1,000 OS Saias:eta pip salannce kate 160.60 
5,000 wt. — aieieietwin'araie aloe’ 400.00 
10,000 AST ate aides siblecice are ats 750.00 
Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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22 FOREIGN COMPANIES 
Alene Vani cos bso doen ds ccc 38,762,655 39,905,531 ......... 1,142,876 2,545,732 297, 280 54,545 1,051,031 .... 2.95 146 1,721. 387 
Caledonian, Edinburgh............ 27,400,876 27,220,753 0s) ee 2,004, 886 1,522, 637 20, 082 290 0.66 .... 135 2,477, 481 
Commercial Union, London........ 98,131,094 92,405,381 5,725,713  ........ 6,483,630 9,924,147 —83,103 2,368,299 5.83 .... 95 2,469,525 
Eagle Stsr & Brit. Doms., London.. 42,219,572 43,843,451 iw... 1,623,879 3,269,615 —781,770 Me tie. Cs 5 Se 
Liverpool & Lon. & Globe, Liverpool 118,893,477 119,944,744 ........ 1,051,267 8,109,327 7,147,729 247,951 —337,620 0.88 111 4,522, 905 
London & Lancashire, London. .... 35, 724, 512 33,600,060 2,124,452 ........ 3,898,891 4,421,754 110,000 1,491,589 5.95 114 7,274,000 
London Assurance, London........ 46,457,160 45,243,536 1,213,624 ........ 3,819,135 4,227,052 —3, 608 809,31 2.61 131 4,667,831 
North Brit. & Mercantile, London.. 81,536,483 77,295,685 4,240,848 ........ 6,238, 159 7, 183, 661 177,241 3,118,105 5.20 142 3,683, 205 
Northern, London................ 54,728,033 54,520,739 Cs" ee 4, 129,598 3,571, 381 282, 209 483,302 0.38 109 2,413, 750 
Norwich Union, Norwich.......... 41,343,550 42,099,642 ........ 756,092 2,957,541 762,824 36,071 1,402,554 .... Mee eae 
Phoenix, London................. 43,087,257 42,786,972 CG Se 3,069, 854 2,474,563 23,494 872,082 0.70 .... 155 2,518,803 
Prudentia Re and Coins., Zurich . 43,381,406 44,347,396 ........ 965,990 3,535,948 359,042 2,325,000 —114,004 .... 2.93 375  ........ 
Reins. Co., Salamandra, Copenhagen 33,036,847 33,499,657... 462,810 2,745,872 2,408,304 1,265,664 1,140,422 cc | a a ea 
Royal, Liverpool............2..+ 136,906,006 133,806,709 3,099,297. ........ 9,837,431 8,066, 119 464,337 4,406,272 2.26 .... (112 1,595, 179 
Royal Exchange, London.......... 29,475,373 29,825,900  ........ 350,626 2,009,845 827,356 8,334 823,529 .... 1.19 120 2,968, 637 
Scottish Union & Natl., Edinburgh. 40,114,093 38,521,636 1,592,457 ........ 3,928,176 5,092,675 51,822 376,136 3.97 .... 125 1,046, 657 
Sin iandtin oo cece hs 43,330,419 41,931,982 1,398,437 ........ 3,364,327 3,884,028 78,174 800,562 3.23 |... 113 1,692, 832 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich......... 37,403,410 SS reer 877,740 3, 258, 602 332, 209 499,080 1,549,573 acu 2.35 ys en 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio............. 22,782,070 22,462,247 Sig een Se 3,643,018 —3,462,662 156,568 7,268,900 1.40 .... 231  «........ 
Urbaitie: PAI. ce. 6 occ cecccex- ses 46,000,354 47,473,588  ........ 1,473,234 3,744,773 1,386, 585 26 6 SES 8 OR IR Se. 
Western, Toronto............0.00: 24,664,132 25,108,984 ........ 444,852 2,461,780 1,200, 680 21,989 794, 2 1.80 140 1,740,770 
Yorkshire, York..............-00. 22,427,782 23,270,406 —.......... 842,624 1,338,920 —748, 435 28,961 1,215, 770 Si te 0 
WOWATS 55 Sek ees 6, 923,590,855 6,922,070,147 {1,520,768 ........ 862,013,619 $1312, 505, 64711133, 128, 489 111517,900,191 tt0.02 116,818, 860 





N. B.—Figures are mainly compiled from reports to N. Y. Ins. Dept. and include marine business. 
Amounts in dividend column for foreign companies represent net remittances to or (—) receipts from home offices. 
tfNet. a Dividends, cash, $2,580,000; stock, $1,500,000, less surplus paid 1n, $2,000,000. b Includes $9,293 


d Dividends (including $800,000 stock dividend), less gain by merger of Manufacturers, $214,684, and less surplus paid in, $1,000,000. 
g Dividends (including £5,000,00€ stock dividend), less $1,000,000 premium on new stock. 
j includes Mixed Claims Award, $38,397. k Includes 
2,500,000 surplus paid in. n Surplus paid in, $5,000,000, less dividends 
q Includes $300,000 stock dividend. rIn- 

v Includes $2,500,000 stock dividend, less 
z Includes $500,000 paid in surplus. aa Dividends less 


after consideration of surplus funds paid in. 


in value, or profit or loss on sale or maturity of investments, and profit and loss items. 
Mixed Claims Award. c Includes $14,989 Mixed Claims Award. 
e Dividends, less $400,000 premium on new stock. f Includes $500,000 stock dividend. 
i Dividends (including $1,600,000 stock dividend and $500,000 to trustees for investing company), less $4,850,000 surplus paid in. 
1 Includes $3,803,710 Mixed Claims Award. m Dividends (including $2,500,000 sto ck dividend). less $2,5 
including $1,050,000 stock dividends. 0 Includes $6,000,000 stock dividends, less paid in surplus, $15,000,000. _p Dividends, | 
s Includes $8.590,000 stock dividends. t Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. u Dividends less $375,000 surplus paid in. 
y Includes $77,585 Mixed Claims Award. 
ec Includes $26,367 Mixed Claims Award. dd Includes $122,948 Mixed Claims Award. 


Brooklyn. 
$6,300,000 stock dividend. 


cludes stock dividends $2,570,000. 


$125,000 surplus paid in. w Includes stock dividend $600,000. 


$300,000 surplus paid in. bb Includes $3,000,000 stock dividends. 


ff Includes $5,000,000 stock dividend. gg Includes $43,504 Mixed Claims Award. hh Includes $425,523 Mixed Claims Award. 
surplus paid in ‘kk Dividends less $15,000,000 surplus paid in. 
00 Includes $151,097 Mixed Claims Award. pp Includes $800,000 stock dividend. 
ss Dividends, less subscription forfeited, $57,812, and surplus paid in, $4,250,000. 


vv Dividends, including $50C,000 stock dividend, less $7,C00,000 surplus paid in. ww Dividends less $ 
2 Includes Mixed Claims Award, $712,497. 


plus paid in. 
$50,738,992 senian paid in. 


yy Includes $13,624 Mixed Claims Award. 2z See Fireman’s Fund. 


‘ Dividends, less $385,000 surplus paidin. * Dividends less $375,000 surplus paid in. 
surplus paid in. °® Dividends include $1,500,000 stock dividends. 
$225,000 stock dividend, less $1,525,000 surplus paid in. 
17 Dividends less $650,000 surplus paid in and $250,000 transferred from capital to surrlus. 
21 Including consideration of Mixed Claims Award, $37,928. 


stock dividend. 
paidin. 2° Dividends, less $812,000 paid in surplus. 


13 Includes $3,045,788 surr lus paid in. 


A Novel Explosion Folder 


x Includes $3,000,000 stock dividend. 








The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., has just issued a 
four-page circular letter on explosion 
insurance that has several unique fea- 
tures. Its effectiveness is to a con- 
siderable extent due to a combination 
of off-set printing and water-color 
printing, something entirely new. 

On the first page is an illustrated 
letter addressed to property owners, 
to be signed by the agent. Upon turn- 
ing over the first page the reader is 
met by an impressive two-page spread 
printed in red, blue and black, repro- 
ducing actual photographs of ex- 
plosions in a novel layout. The photo- 
graphs themselves have the appearance 
of exploding. The advertising message 
consists of a list of questions that must 
be answered in the affirmative by prac- 
tically every property owner. Then 
follows the suggestion: “If you can 
answer ‘yes’ to any of the above ques- 
tions, you are incurring risk of loss 
from explosion. Such loss is not cov- 
ered under the standard fire insurance 
policy.” 


THE SPECTATOR 
September 25, 1930 


1 Includes $1,751,123 Mixed Claims Award. mm Includes $2,000,000 stock dividends. 
qq Includes Mixed Claims Award, $373,359. rr Dividends, including $1,000,000 stock dividend, less $8,646,008 sur- 
uu Dividends, including $2,250,000 stock dividends, less 


1 Dividends less $4,000,000 surplus paid in. 
6 Dividends, less $3,000,000 surplus paid in. 


10 Dividends include stock dividend $250,000, less $1,250,000 surplus paid in. 
14 Includes $700,000 stock dividend. 
18 Dividends $2,720,000 less $250,000 surrlus paid in. 


Pennsylvania Changes Made by 
North British Group 


The North British & Mercantile 
Group has rearranged its western 
Pennsylvania agencies by appointing 
Clinton H. Wilbur special agent in the 
central field and transferring W. H. 
Paul, special agent, to Allegheny 
County. Frank V. Fodell has been 
placed in charge of the remainder of 
the western Pennsylvania territory. All 
three will make their headquarters in 
the Commonwealth Building, Pitts- 
burgh. The changes affect all agents 
of the North British, Pennsylvania, 
Mercantile, Commonwealth and Home- 
land companies in western Pennsyl- 
vania and are for the purpose of ren- 
dering more effective service. 


New York City Pond of Blue 
Goose Golf Tournament 
The New York Pond of the Honor- 
able Order of the Blue Goose, Inter- 
national, is holding today a_ golf 
tournament at the Cresmont Golf Club, 

West Orange, N. J. 


tt Includes Mixed C laims Award, $154,503. 





$300, 000 surplus paid in. 


*Many companies transact marine business, which is included herein. +Dividends are net 


§Includes depreciation or appreciation 


h Losses of Phenix of 


ee Includes surplus paid in, $1,000,000 
jj Dividends less $5,540,219 


ii Dividends, less $125,000 surplus paid in. 
nn Dividends less $500,000 surplus ‘paid i in. 


275,000 surplus paid in. xx Dividends less $2, 000,000 surplus paid in. 


7 Includes $1,720 Mixed Claims Award. 
11 Includes $2,000,000 stock dividends 12 Includes 


Copyright, 1930, 


3 Includes $27,967 Mixed Claims Award. 


5 Dividends, less $3,675,000 


16 Dividends less $800,000 surplus paid in. 
1° Dividends, less $250.000 surplus 
The Spectator Co., New York. 


16 Includes $2,000,000 


Minnesota Fire Taken Over by 
General of Seattle Group 


The General of Seattle Group has 
taken over the Minnesota Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Chatfield, and no- 
tice has been given of the reinsurance 
of all outstanding policy liabilities in 
the First National Insurance Company 
of America of Seattle, which is a mem- 
ber of the H. K. Dent group which also 
includes the General of America and 
the Western of Seattle. The Minne- 
sota Fire was organized in 1909. It 
is understood that the company will 
continue to function as a member of 
the Dent group. Its net premium 
writing for 1929 were $343,341. 


New Jersey Aircraft Rates 

The Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey, by Leon A. Watson, expert, has 
filed with the commissioner of bank- 
ing and insurance of New Jersey, under 
date of Sept. 10, a Supplementary Con- 
tract for loss or damage by falling air- 
craft, explosion, hail, riot and/or wind- 
storm insurance. This form is pre- 
pared for attachment to fire insurance 
policies. 
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a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 8s. Stock dividend. 
b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


-~ On common s' 


; 7 per cent paid on preferred. 





e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed C 
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The compulsory automobile liability 
insurance law of Massachusetts has 
apparently caused an increase in the 
number of fake accidents and claims. 
Governor Allen proposes that “we in- 
crease our efforts to eliminate the un- 
scrupulous element which has exploited 
the people of the Commonwealth with 
their fake claims,” and states that he 
intends to make legislative recommen- 
dations as follows: 

“1. That no claim for personal in- 
jury can be enforced unless notice in 
writing is given to the party against 
whom claim is made within 10 days 
of the accident. 2. That no such notice 
for personal injury claims shall be 
valid unless accompanied by a state- 
ment under oath of a doctor licensed 
to practice in the Commonwealth. Said 
statement to set forth the nature of 
the injuries. 3. That special legislation 
be passed imposing serious penal con- 
sequences upon those promoting spuri- 
ous claims. 4. That no claim for per- 
sonal injuries be enforceable unless the 
party making claim shall, in addition 
to the notice to the party against whom 
claim is brought, notify the registry of 
motor vehicles in writing. 5. That 
there be enacted such legislation as is 
necessary to perfect the operation of 
a demerit system.” 





When an employee on a farm took 
refuge in a storm under a tree which 
was struck by lightning, the employce 
being killed, his dependents were not 
entitled to compensation under the 
Indiana Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
since his death was not the result of 
an accident arising “out of his employ- 
ment” within the meaning of such stat- 
ute, because he was not by reason of 
his employment more exposed to light- 
ning than other persons in the same 
locality not so employed. 





In North Carolina a coal mining com- 
pany was unable to obtain workmen’s 
compensation insurance, and after ac- 
quiescing in the provisions of the State 
workmen’s compensation, withdrew 
therefrom and filed a rejection notice. 
Later a widow filed a claim with the 
Industrial Commission for compensa- 
tion as a result of the accidental death 
of her husband while employed by the 
mining company, which had not quali- 
fied as a self insurer. A member of the 
State Industrial Commission stated that 
the mining company is paying previous 
compensation awards, but the rejection 
of the act was filed on the advice of the 
Industrial Commission, which did not 
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Insurance In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


care to assume the risk involved by 
allowing the company to continue op- 
erations without complying with the 
act. Suit is to be commenced in the 
Superior Court for damages, and the 
employer, as a result of his rejection 
of the compensation act, will not be 
permitted to plead the usual common 
law defenses of contributory negli- 


Commissioner Wysong 
Looks at His Job 
(Concluded from page 9) 

business institutions. If they were 
not, then you could not underwrite the 
warp and the woof of the economic 
fabric of this nation. You gentlemen 
representing the companies you do have 
as much to do with the present-day con- 
ditions as any group of men who are 
in business. You take care of that 
great class of people who are improvi- 
dent, you take care of that great class 
of people who, looking not to the seven 
years of famine, lay not up, and by the 
payment of their premium you must 
take care of them. 

This so-called financial depression 
over which we have gone in the last 
few months has been the greatest dem- 
onstration of the foundation of insur- 
ance that probably has occurred in a 
long time, when men and women in 
their hour of stress and hour of trouble 
come to the insurance department, 
rightfully or wrongfully, and ask that 
they have their benefits to tide them 
over this day of stress, and whether 
or not they are entitled to it you are 
carrying them. The supervising official 
is not concerned particularly in which 
company writes the most business, 
which company issues the best policy. 
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New Records in Life Insurance 


OTAL new business of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- ¢ 
pany for the month of June was the largest of any month in the entire 
history of the company. The new business written during the first six 
months of 1930 increased substantially over that written in the same ; 


This is animpressive record and is significant of the ability of well-man- 
aged life insurance companies to forge ahead regardless of general busi- 
ness unsettlement. Nineteen thirty to date has been an unusually good 


One fifth of the total investment holdings of Insuranshares Certificates In- 
corporated are in the life insurance business. The largest single investment 
of the company is in stock of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 


We shall be glad to send to those interested full details of the port- 
folio and operations of Insuranshares Certificates Incorporated. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 
49 Wall Street, New York 


The supervising official, as we see it, 
is not the manager of the company. 
He is only there to see that the laws 
of the State are obeyed. He is only 
there to see that the people of his State 
are secure financially, see that their 
companies are solvent, that then the 
policyholder will be secure under his 
policy and the company may carry out 
his contract. We are not concerned 
with the management of your com- 
pany; we are not concerned as to what 
commissions you pay your agents; we 
are not concerned as to how you pay, 
what your acquisition costs are. The 
only thing we ask is that when the 
time arises you will be able to fulfill 
your policy contract. We only ask that 
you cooperate with the department. 

We are not the kings or czars, we 
desire to cooperate in every way with 
you. We are not there to obstruct, but 
to aid you and assist you. 

A while ago the insurance man was 
in the same category as the lightning 
rod agent. That day is passed. The 
day has come when the public has con- 
fidence in the insurance man. He be- 
lieves in his stability and lays aside 
something each day or each week or 
each month for the oncoming years, 
and it is with the cooperation of the 
insurance executives, insurance com- 
panies, with the insurance departments 
of the different States that this con- 
dition has been brought about. It is 
not to the credit of the insurance de- 
partments of the States; it is to the 
credit of the insurance fraternity that 
they have seen and looked into the 
future, the far distant future, they 
have not taken a dollar for today but 
have laid up for tomorrow and it has 
been our happy experience that the in- 
surance executives of all classes have 
cooperated with our department. 

I want to say to you gentlemen on 
behalf of the convention I extend you 
greetings, am glad to be here, and for 
myself personally I want to thank you 
for our very pleasant relations and if 
at any time we can be of aid and assis- 
tance to you, you only need to call or 
write, or in the language of my distin- 
guished fellow commissioner, “three 
rings on any rural line will get ine.” 
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Thoroughly Revised, Improved and Greatly Enlarged 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


By Dominge and Lincoln 
Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 


Over 5500 different subjects treated 
Numerous illustrations 


1150 pages of timely information—knowledge which may make profit or prevent loss. 
A book which no fire underwriter can afford to be without. 


A Complete Text and Reference Book 
for All Insurance Men, comprising 


Processes and Materials Used in Manufacturing and Mercantile 
Establishments 
Chemicals and Fire Hazards Described 
Causes and Lessons Learned in Prominent Fires 
Effect of Fire, Smoke and Water on Contents 
Dangerous Subjects Under Trade Names 
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Descriptions of Various Forms of Insurance 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Alphabetically Arranged and Well Cross-indexed 
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50 copies, $200 100 copies, $350 


Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb indexed, $10 
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